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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


SWEETE THEMMES 


Three books specially selected for the Festival 
season. Coming in June is the first anthology of 
the River Thames, compiled by John Irwin and 
Jocelyn Herbert, with an introduction by W. J. 
Brown. It is also a fascinating history of a noble 
river, written by the masters of English prose and 
verse, with many illustrations. 272 pp. 175. 6d. net. 


VISITORS BOOK 


The second book is the collection of comments by 
foreign visitors on England and the English which 
had such a magnificent press. John Connell in his 
broadcast called it ‘the well-nigh perfect book’, 
Daniel George ‘piquant and pungent’. ‘Should be 
selected as the book of the year by the Festival of 
Britain.’ Illus. in gravure and line. 256 pp. 15s. net. 


FLOWER OF CITIES 


The third is the Book of London, written by 22 
well-known authors, including Elizabeth Bowen, 
John Betjeman, E. Arnot Robertson and Nicolas 
Bentley, with 100 illustrations in colour and line by 
leading artists. Howard Spring called it ‘a distin- 
guished book’. The Tatler: ‘See it is handled ten- 
derly, for it is very beautiful’. 324 pp. 18s. 6d. net. 
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EDITORIAL 


The current conflict between Britain and Persia raises issues more con- 
siderable than the rights and interests of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 
It is relevant to enquire how the dispute arose. The concession signed in 
1933 replaced an earlier one which was unilaterally terminated by the 
Persian Government in 1932. Britain took the matter to Geneva, and the 
League Council, after hearing both sides provided the venue for a new 
agreement which attached amended terms to a concession terminable in 
1993. This was signed by the Persian Government, ratified by the Majlis, 
and received the assent of the Shah. It contained, moreover, a clause 
stipulating that ‘the terms therein contained shall not be altered either by 
general or by special legislation in the future, or by administrative 
measures or any other acts whatever of the executive authorities’. It is this 
agreement which the Persian Government has now repudiated, with the 
characteristic argument that no limitation whatsoever, contractual or 
otherwise, can be placed upon national sovereignty. International 
arbitration is rejected on the same grounds. Compensation for properties 
taken over by the Persian State is declared to be a matter for negotiation 
between the two sides. It does not affect the principle that any foreign 
holdings in Persia are subject to nationalization, if the Persian Parliament 
so decides. 

These claims, though revolutionary, are consistent with the logic of 
nationalist thinking currently prevalent throughout the Middle East, and 
indeed throughout the greater part of Asia, Japan excepted. It is impor- 
tant to realize this before considering their practical implication. Un- 
limited national sovereignty — usually identified with popular sovereignty 
at least in countries where a semblance of popular representation exists — 
is part of the foundation myth of every nationalist régime. Such régimes 
are normally, on their social side, anchored in propertied interests which 
operate as a safeguard against a literal application of the doctrine that 
legal instruments cannot stand in the way of the general will. The sanctity 
of contracts, that is to say, is upheld concurrently with the principle that 
the government, or the legislature, may do as it pleases. It is of course easy 
to demonstrate that these notions are incompatible, but in the ordinary 
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course of affairs they rarely conflict. Conditions in Persia, however, are T 
far from ordinary. Where the chief wealth of a country is owned by } the: 
foreigners, the temptation to invoke national sovereignty against treaty | stan 
rights cannot in the long run be successfully resisted, if a nationalist | Pers 
movement exists which sees its opportunity. This is what has happened in | part 
Persia, where nationalism — in the precise definition of the term, as dis- | it hz 
tinct from emotional dislike of foreigners — has long been smouldering | com 
under the surface. What has given the movement its revolutionary edge is | of tl 
not simply the presence of foreign interests, or the corruption of the ruling | Rur 
class, but the fact that the oil concession is legally unassailable. The very | ‘Iron 
circumstance, that is to say, which fortifies Mr Morrison’s resolution and | flavo 
enables him to act with a clear conscience, causes the nationalists in | viole 
Teheran to regard him as their enemy. It is merely an additional irony | waiti 
that it should have fallen to a Socialist Government in Whitehall to | order 
impale itself on what would normally be regarded as the capitalist horn of | brou; 
the dilemma. from 
These considerations are relevant to the problem of what should be | too e: 
done to establish a new equilibrium. At the outset it must be questioned | succe: 
whether much is to be gained by denouncing the actions of the Teheran | of th 
Government as illegal - which of course they are - or by contrasting the | exper 
highflown rhetoric of its supporters with the sordid reality of Persian Depa: 
politics. The Economist (May 5th) has shown itself scandalized by the | jp i+, 
process through which the nationalization law reached the statute book: | p,... 
Unhappily, Dr Mossadegh who, if stupid, is at least sincere in his beliefs, is adire 
surrounded by a gang of criminals, religious fanatics and adventurers. ‘Ass 
Many members of his clique showed the muzzle of their guns so often that ihees 
they have succeeded in intimidating the Persian politicians and the towns- 
folk of Teheran who were never famous for their bravery and, indeed, since a 
the murder of General Razmara there has been some justification for their dange: 
fears. The gunmen in the background account for the unanimity of support Anglo. 
for ‘nationalization’ in the Majlis and the Senate. The extreme form of formul 
violent nationalism preached by Dr Mossadegh bears little or no resemblance offered 
to the idealistic nationalism of Pole, Czech and Greek in the nineteenth pontifi 
century. Persia has no oppressors save its own rich and corrupt landlords, of the 
and with the exception of a few years during the last war there has been no imagin 
foreign interference in its Government or administration. The press of settled 
Teheran, which has given its full support to Dr Mossadegh, is corrupt and 
cowardly. The editors are normally willing to print anything so long as enn 
suitable payment is made. But recently their fear of the bullets of Dr like M 
Mossadegh’s henchmen had made them devote themselves solely to vilify- pressur: 






ing the oil company and attacking the British. 
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There is nothing wrong with this picture, but it is rather irrelevant to 
the main issue. The complaint that Persian nationalism falls short of the 
standards set by the Risorgimento is naive. The nationalist movement in 
Persia, like the Tudeh (Communist) movement, of which it is the counter- 
part, mirrors the general state of Persian society. The rapidity with which 
it has made headway against feeble and dwindling resistance is the best 
comment on the state of affairs hitherto veiled by the decorous trappings 
of the Persian monarchy. The position is soméwhat similar to that in 
Rumania during the early ’thirties, before the rise of Codreanu and the 
‘Iron Guard’, save insofar as the Oriental environment lends a special 
flavour to the general atmosphere. Dr Mossadegh, for all his verbal 
violence, is clearly not the deliverer for whom the extreme nationalists are 
waiting. Rather must he be regarded as the last remaining prop of the old 
order, being a dissident representative of the ruling oligarchy which has 
brought the country to its present plight. The toleration he has enjoyed 
from the Court suggests a fairly advanced state of decomposition, but it is 
too early to talk of revolution. It seems likely, however, that his totalitarian 
successor is already waiting in the wings, ready to profit from the failure 
of the experiment. The ensuing upheaval might well dwarf anything 
experienced under the present stop-gap régime. No wonder the State 
Department is showing some reluctance to support the British Government 
in its uncompromising resistance to the threat aimed at the oil industry. 
Even if there is no open Soviet intervention, the situation is ready-made for 
a direct challenge to the entire structure of Western influence in Persia. 

Assuming that the worst can in the short run be avoided, the question 
arises whether anything can be done to prevent a recurrence on an even 
more menacing scale of the crisis which has flared up so suddenly. It is 
dangerously tempting to conclude that the whole fault lies with the 
Anglo-Iranian Company. It is indeed arguable that if the fifty-fifty 
formula adopted by the Americans in Saudi Arabia had been freely 
offered to Persia in the immediate post-war period, when Mr Bevin was 
pontificating almost daily upon his great schemes for changing the face 
of the Middle East, the present conflict would not have arisen. But to 
imagine that it could have been postponed for long, or that it can be 
settled now by mobilising the tribal hinterland against the capital, is to 
misread the situation. Unless Persia is to become a Western protectorate 
like Morocco, the policy of keeping nationalism in check by outside 
pressure, or by an alliance with the feudal and tribal remnants, cannot be 
successfully applied. And yet there is substance in the argument that no 
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genuine alternative exists for the moment, the reforming element being 
too weak to serve as the basis for a régime which is at once progressive and 
pro-Western. A policy of this kind was, after all, the objective of General 
Razmara, and it can scarcely be called an accident that he has found no 
successor. It is difficult not to feel that this aspect of the situation is at the 
moment being ignored or underrated in the United States where there is 
a tendency to play up to Persian nationalism in the hope of diverting it 
into ‘sounder’ channels. The politics of an Oriental kingdom — and Persia 
is, after all, in some respects still closer to Morocco than to pre-War 
Rumania — are difficult to understand when viewed in the perspective of 
Western liberalism. Modernization ruthlessly enforced, as in Kemalist 
Turkey, yields results very different from the decomposition which sets in 
where an entrenched ruling class monopolizes the material fruits of foreign 
capital investment and then diverts internal pressures againstthe foreigners 
who are developing the country’s resources. There is no obvious solution 
to this problem. It may be that for the present the Western Powers can do 
no more than try to stave off a complete collapse, by whatever makeshift 
arrangements suggest themselves once the immediate crisis has passed. It 
would be regrettable if the apparent rift in Anglo-American relations over 
this issue were to develop into something more serious than mutual 
criticism. 

Yet when all this is said and done, the breakdown in Persia must be 
counted among the major failures of British post-war policy. If a fresh 
start is to be made, certain notions tenaciously held by both the major 
political parties in this country will have to be jettisoned. It is no longer 
possible to underpin the structure of Western economic control by 
artificially prolonging the kind of social order dear to the traditionalist, 
but: neither is anything to be gained by super-imposing a few welfare 
arrangements upon a society whose basic economic problems remain 
unsolved. It was a sound instinct on Mr Bevin’s part which led him to 
emphasize the need for economic development in the Middle East, but 
the issue became confused in his mind with the problem of living stand- 
ards. There is a dangerous tendency, on both sides of the political fence, to 
talk about ‘development’ as though it were a matter of providing back- 
ward countries with a slightly larger income to spend. In actual fact, the 
investment of social ‘capital’ — health services, schools, communications, 
etc. — is only the preliminary to a difficult and painful process of raising 
the general level of productivity. Unless this latter aim is constantly kept 
in view, the whole investment is likely to be wasted. Further, the raising 
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of productivity normally involves not only the investment of capital, but 
also a difficult and disagreeable process of breaking with leisurely working 
habits. The social motivations of such a revolution — for nothing less is 
involved — may be of various kinds, but a mere craving for better living 
conditions is certainly-not enough; it may even be a positive hindrance. 
One of the reasons why totalitarianism offers an attraction to nationalist 
movements is precisely that it does provide a set of motivations, and a 
system of compulsions, strong enough to override both the apathy of the 
masses and the obstruction of the privileged. The goal is always a break 
with the past which shall set sufficient energies free to render moderniza- 
tion practicable. From the nationalist viewpoint it is a secondary con- 
sideration whether this aim is achieved by exploiting class feeling or 
chauvinism — whether, that is to say, the direction is in Communist or 
Fascist hands. This fact explains the ability frequently shown by small 
movements of revolutionary extremists to integrate themselves with a 
much larger floating body of nationalist opinion. There are signs that such 
a process has begun to operate in Persia. If it is to be permanently stem- 
med, and not merely halted for a short period, the Western Powers will 
have to give convincing proof that they have a workable alternative to 
offer. There is not a great deal of time left. 


COMMENT 


The revival of Nazism in parts of North-west Germany, so much dis- 
cussed after last month’s Lower Saxon elections, is so far rather more 
limited and less sensational than a superficial reading of the voting figures 
would indicate. But it is part of a more widespread and more important 
phenomenon: The disintegration of German protestant conservatism. 
The hard core of neo-Nazism was constituted in Lower Saxony by the 
time of the Bundestag elections of 1949, when the ‘German Right Party’ 
polled 273,000 votes there. This time, its two successors, the ‘Socialist 
Reich Party’ of ‘General’ Remer and the largely disintegrated ‘German 
Riech Party’, polled 367,000 and 74,000 votes respectively — a total 
increase of 168,000 votes. During the same time, the B H E, the com- 
pletely new refuge party, gained 496,000 votes at its first attempt, con- 
centrating on itself by far the larger part of the votes lost by the conserva- 
tive parties. If we add that the right wing extremists also tried their luck 
in various other west German state elections in the last two years but were 
uniformly unsuccessful, the picture that emerges is that of a persistent, 
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and potentially dangerous, focus of endemic disease rather than of the 

actual beginning of a new epidemic. 
_ . The focus has, moreover, slightly shifted: While the total neo-Nazi vote 

has increased, its early outstanding strongholds are in process of collapse. 
In the Hitler-founded, ex-soldier-populated town of Wolfsburg which the 
neo-Nazis first conquered, their 1951 vote is only half of what it was in 1949. 
The same is true of the two industrial towns in the state which suffered most 
from dismantling - Watenstedt-Salzgitter and Wilhelmshaven. The unem- 
ployed are not attracted ; the refugees prefer their own, non-extremist party. 
The new neo-Nazi victories have been gained in the undamaged agrarian 
North of the country, among the horsebreeding farmers of the Lueneburg 
Heath and East Frisia whose popular riding associations were at one time 
known as S S Reiter-Standarten. All these constituencies were formerly fiefs 
of the ‘German Party’, the most right wing element of the Bonn coalition. 
The propaganda of Remer, Dorls and Westarp, beyond its usual talk 
against the occupying powers and ‘their licensed parties’, relied here 
above all on a denunciation of the price instability brought about by 
Prof. Erhard’s liberalism and a call for a return to the ‘orderly’ agri- 
cultural markets of Nazi times. Extremism has thriven not on misery, 
though misery there is enough, but on the jumpiness of unsettled con- 
servatives. 

That is where the bigger issue comes in. Dr Adenauer’s Christian 
Democrats and the German Party, marching this time jointly as ‘Lower 
German Union’, have lost a good third of their votés in this area within 
21 months: From 1,191,000 votes in August 1949, they have dropped to 
791,000 votes now. In neighbouring Hesse the decline of the Christian- 
Democrats has been equally catastrophic; in other, predominantly 
Catholic states, it has kept within the limits of the normal wear and tear 
affecting a party in office. In case of a general election, the change would 
be sufficient to compel a major regrouping. 

Another aspect of the same problem is that the West German coalition 
parties have two faces. The face shown in Bonn to the outside world is West- 
ward-looking, moderate and democratic; it is a real face, not a mask, for the 
Christian-Democrats are defending the same policies and speaking the same 
language all over the Catholic Rhineland and Southern Germany, and are 
mostly re-elected with it. But there is another face as well, shown by the 
Christian Democrats and the German Party in the Protestant Northwest 
and by the Free Democrats in Hesse — a nationalist and authoritarian face 
which always has a sly wink for the former Nazi. The campaign manager of 
the Lower German Union, Herr Ehrich, is a former Nazi Landesgruppen- 
leiter (head of all party members in a foreign country) who openly 
boasted of his past; and in Luebeck and other Schleswig-Holstein towns, 
the government parties formed joint municipal election lists with the neo- 
Nazi S R P at thé very moment when the federal government talked of 
the need to ban this party. Yet as the results show, the conservative 
parties do not profit from these attempts to compete with the extremists - 
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they merely succeed in making them appear respectable to their own 
dissatisfied followers, and lose votes to them. 

There seem to be several reasons for this development. German pro- 
testant Conservatism has always been brittle, and its parties collapsed 
before the Nazi onslaught at a time when both the Catholic Centre and 
the Socialist Left held firm. The growth of the Confessional Church into 
a new sense of civic responsibility, started by the experience of the Third 
Reich and continued afterwards, has affected different regions in different 
degrees: Its greater influence in Hesse seems partly responsible for the 
fact that the voters deserting the government bloc have there drifted to 
the Social democrats rather than to the Right; Protestantism in Lower 
Saxony is more traditional. Catholic influence has become more and more 
predominant in the Christian Democratic Union as time went on, and the 
pace of Dr Adenauer’s policy of western integration has been too quick 
not to be suspected by many Protestants as a ‘Catholic policy’. Finally, 
economic discontent has lately been growing all over Western Germany; 
in the circumstances, while the bond of the Catholic Church has so far 
proved strong enough to hold the divergent social strata together, it is not 
surprising that no force was able to exert a similar influence in the Pro- 
testant areas. 

It seems unlikely, then, that the disintegration of the present federal 
majority can or will be stopped. But the growth of a neo-Nazi movement 
can and should be stopped. No exceptional police measures should be 
needed for that: the S R P is not yet strong enough to rely on terror; the 
election campaign was completely peaceful, and the banned ‘storm- 
troops’ seem so far to have existed on paper only. One important remedy 
at this stage is simply to take from the party the ‘respectability’ of a 
potential ally in the party game — to treat it consistently as a moral outlaw 
with whom nobody will have any dealings. The other is a change of 
economic policy which convinces people that reasonable economic 
security can be achieved without dictatorship. There is a degree of 
‘liberalism’ which probably no democratic system can stand — certainly, 


as history has shown, no German democracy. 
a;h. 


As has already been pointed out in The Twentieth Century, during the last 
few months the Popular Front in Italy (composed of the Communists and 
the Nenni Socialists), has been undergoing a moral crisis owing to the 
tension between the increasing rigidity and totalitarian character of its 
official doctrines and the demands for freedom of criticism made by some 
of its outstanding members. First came the much discussed break of two 
Communist deputies, Cucchi and Magnani, from the official Communist 
Party. It has been followed by the equally sensational quarrel between 
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Giancarlo Matteotti — who is referred to in the article on The Italian 
Reviews in the present issue — and the Nenni Socialists. 

The disagreement between Nenni and Matteotti has been public for 
some time. In 1948 Matteotti, together with Romita and Luisetti, signed 
a statement criticizing the attitude of the Nenni Socialists to democracy 
and the Marshall Plan. In February this year, as noted at the time, 
Nenni suspended Matteotti from the party for writing a book that critic- 
ized the Soviet Union. In April Matteotti rejected the decision of the Nenni 
Socialists to suspend him and complained that that party was not defend- 
ing him against Communist attacks - which were extremely virulent. He 
only formally resigned on May 11th, and his letter of resignation was 
published in the Italian press the following day :— 


Dear Nenni: Our conversation of yesterday has definitely convinced me 
that I could not remain another hour in the Party without a diminution of 
dignity. 

Not content with slavishly following every action of Communist inter- 
national policy, and with accepting the political form of the Soviet State 
as a dogma, you have gone on to apply internally methods calculated to 
stifle every possibility of political criticism and to impose that conformity 
which is now characteristic of a large part of the Party. 

Owing to my attachment to the Party itself - which I looked on as the 
necessary instrument for achieving Socialist ideals - up to the present I 
have overcome political differences and have remained with you under 
your discipline; and together with other comrades I have experienced the 
effort to keep our ideological struggles inside the Party. 

But faced with the intrigues regarding which I have repeatedly provided 
you with documentation, and also with the insults and calumnies of the 
Communists — which, having lost us our political freedom, you are reduced 
to justifying — I cannot be asked any longer for patience and resignation. 

I beg you therefore to accept my resignation from the P S I for all formal 
purposes, and to permit me to express my deep bitterness at the humilia- 
tion which more affects your persons than it affects me. 


The Nenni Socialist reaction has, as usual, been in harmony with the 
orchestration of the Communists, and seems to aim at liquidating 
Matteotti’s reputation. The Party has stated that ‘the adhesion of G.C. 
Matteotti to the PSI was an equivocation from the first moment’. 
Meanwhile, like Magnani and Cucchi before him, Matteotti has distri- 
buted to his constituents in Rovigo — for which he is deputy — a pamphlet 
answering the attacks of the P S I and the Communists and claimjng that 
he was subjected to a deliberate plan to isolate him by double dealing 
methods. From a correspondence between two Senators (Morandi and 
Merlin) he quotes a letter which advocates ‘the progressive isolation of 
Matteotti and hence the neutralizing of his fatal influence which is due 
entirely to our cautious actions.’ 

It is important to note that the quarrel between Giancarlo Matteotti 
and the Socialists — like that of Cucchi and Magnani with the Commun- 
ists — has arisen regarding the issue of free criticism, and has nothing to do 
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with social programmes affecting Italy. Nenni’s attitude seems to suggest 
that he is now prepared to accept the Communist Party line in all the 
essential dogmas, and the inevitable question comes up of whether the 
Nenni Socialist Party will continue much longer to be even nominally 
separated from the Communists in the eyes of the Italian electorate. 

The loss of independence of the PSI has been accompanied by the 
reunion of the Saragat and Romita-Silone Socialists in a new Party — the 
Partito Socialista (Sezione Italiana del Internazionale Socialista), now 
known as the PS (SIIS). This Party is unwieldy and is based on a 
compromise between the two component parties — the PS LI (Saragat) 
and the PS U (Romita-Silone). The PS U members have accepted 
many points of the policy of the Saragatiani (including the support of the 
Atlantic Pact, in favour of which Romita has already spoken in the Senate). 
The PS LI members have agreed to retire from the Government. The 
new PS (SII S) —surely the most algebraically initialled organization in 
Europe — is now able to present itself to Italians as the only free Socialist 
agency in the country. Its strength will be tested at the municipal elec- 
tions which began on May 27th. It has all the disadvantages of a recently 
formed organization — it has little party machinery and is short of funds. 
In many parts of Italy it is making common cause in the electoral bloc 
with the Government which is hoping to make a serious inroad into the 
Communist held municipalities. But in some municipalities the PS 
(S 11S) candidates are standing independently. Giancarlo Matteotti has 
not yet declared his future political intentions. His brother, Matteo 
Matteotti is already a member of the PS (SIIS). 

Meanwhile the Communist Party has its own domestic headache in the 
person of Aldo Cucchi who seems to be buzzing round it like a wasp. 
Cucchi, who visited Russia last year as a Communist delegate, has now 
decided to reveal impressions of what he saw there. His articles are being 
given the widest publicity in the press. The Communist Unitd has led in 
the counter-attack on these ‘shameless articles’ by ‘traitor Cucchi’, and 
the other comrades who were in Russia with him have attested that 
everything is false, that a Russian guide he quotes never existed, that they 
never saw a forced labour camp, that he has slanderously underestimated 
the value of Russian roubles in terms of Italian lire and so on. The argu- 
ments seem to be much like those used in recent French trials involving 
conditions in the Soviet Union, but this kind of debate is newer in Italy, 
though equally unedifying from the common-sense point of view. A novelty 
of the Cucchi controversy is that Cucchi expresses himself tersely and has 


revealed a mordant wit. 
B. W. 


The Consultative Assembly entered upon its third session under a severe 
handicap. An imminent General Election kept most of the French 
delegates away, while the Italians had to leave early to take part in their 
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municipal elections. The British delegation, indeed, came in full strength. 
Its influence, however, was somewhat diminished by the Government’s 
decision not to send ministers to Strasbourg. Instead of Dalton and 
Callaghan, it was left to Glenvil Hall to speak for British Labour. 

With its ranks thus depleted, the Assembly’s debates were inevitably 
less dramatic than in previous sessions. They provided no news for the 
press; and the pessimists were quick to proclaim that the Council of 
Europe was at death’s door. The truth is that the Assembly has got over 
the excitement of its own birth and is now developing a routine. This is a 
sign not of decay but of health. 

The opening debate confirmed that the Assembly is no longer prepared 
to waste its time discussing the respective merits of federalism or functional- 
ism. The sterile constitutional question has been buried, at least for the 
time being. Instead the delegates devoted themselves to discussions of such 
practical questions as the work of the OEEC, the signing of the 
Schuman Plan and the problems of European Defence. 

The mere fact that the O EEC presented a report to the Assembly 
was a development of considerable significance. The O EEC is com- 
posed of European civil seryants responsible to a European Committee of 
Ministers. It is a kind of European Board of Trade. That such a body 
should submit a report to the Assembly and ask the latter for its views 
upon it marks the first step towards the establishment of Parliamentary 
control over international institutions. 

The debate on the O EE C’s report was dominated by the British 
Conservative delegates. Boothby, Amery and Hollis, all made the point 
that Western Europe by itself was not a viable economic unit, but that 
Western Europe with the Commonwealth could be. They accordingly 
recommended that the self-governing nations of the Commonwealth 
should now be directly associated with the work of the O E E C. They 
also called for the formation of a common European currency and a Euro- 
pean Preferential Union which could be permanently associated with the 
existing Commonwealth systems of Sterling and Imperial Preference. 

The debate on the Schuman Plan marked the nadir of European 
socialism. André Philip, the French Socialist leader, opened the dis- 
cussion with a passionate and eloquent plea for the early ratification of 
the agreements already concluded in Paris. Nélting, the German Social- 
Democratic spokesman, took the opposite line. He attacked the plan on 
the ground that Germany as a producer of coal would be in a permanent 
minority as compared with the other members of the Pool who were all 
coal consumers. He could only advise his government to ratify if the 
British Government changed its mind and agreed to participate as well. 
The deadlock between the two Socialist spokesmen was clear. It was made 
almost absurd by Blyton, one of the Labour delegates, who said in effect 
that the Schuman Plan was a very good idea for ‘foreigners’ like the French 
and the Germans, but that nothing would ever induce the British Labour 
Government to accept ‘supra-national’ control of British iron and coal. 
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In fact, as Harold Macmillan pointed out, the Schuman Plan has been 
so modified by the last six months of negotiation that the authority which 
it is now proposed to set up can hardly be called ‘supra-national’. It pro- 
vides for a committee of ministers having powers of veto, who will, in 
fact if not in theory, exercise the final control. All this suggests that with 
a little goodwill the British Government should still find it possible to 
become at least an associate member of the Pool. 

The debate on defence raised an urgent and important issue. This 
concerned the defence of the Eastern Mediterranean and arose from the 
refusal of the Western Powers to include Turkey and Greece in the North 
Atlantic Pact. Yalchin, the veteran Turkish writer and statesman, moved 
the Assembly deeply when he spoke of the Turkish soldiers who were 
good enough to fight for the cause of freedom in Korea but apparently not 
good enough to be included in the only organized front of freedom . 
Several other delegates echoed the grievance of their Turkish and Greek 
colleagues; and it seems that their words may soon have some influence 
on the actions of the North Atlantic treaty states. 

In these and other debates of the session a new issue has made its 
appearance. What is to be the relationship between Europe and the 
United States? Hitherto the European idea has been mainly self-regard- 
ing. It has now been challenged by the Atlantic idea long propagated by 
Clarence Streit and his friends who wish to see a union between the 
United States and the individual nations of Western Europe. In the last 
few months this idea has been gaining ground, chiefly as a result of the 
very practical achievements which have followed the conclusion of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

The idea of converting the Council of Europe into a Council of the 
Atlantic was implicit in several of the resolutions or amendments pro- 
posed in the course of the session. This conception was looked on with 
favour by certain of the Scandinavian delegates and more particularly by 
the British Labour Party. The latter have now altogether abandoned 
their third force aspirations and seem anxious only to pursue their party 
policies behind the protecting screen of American help and with the help 
of American wealth. 

The majority of the Assembly, however, was opposed to this new 
conception. The North Atlantic Treaty does not extend to much of Europe, 
any more than it does to that part of the Commonwealth — its greater 
part — which lies around the Indian Ocean (New Zealand, Australia, 
Malaya, India, Ceylon, Pakistan, East Africa and South Africa). In their 
opinion the Atlantic conception fails because it is an attempt to apply a 
regional solution to a global concept. If war is to be prevented and a 
lasting world order established, there must be a union of all the Free 
Nations. But such a union will only endure if there is a proper balance 
within it. This means that within the Union there must be smaller 
groupings capable of standing on their own feet economically and, in 
normal times, of providing for their own security. The United States will 
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naturally be the chief of such groupings. Europe in association with the 
British Commonwealth could be another. 

This conception of creating a balance within the free world is not, as has 
sometimes been suggested, a return to the ideas of ‘neutralism’ and ‘the 
third force’. On the contrary, the building of a Europe capable of living 
without U S subsidies and of assuring the greater 'part of its own defence 
is as much in the American interest as in our own. In the present crisis, 
as Harold Macmillan said at Strasbourg, ‘The United States need allies 
not satellites.’ 

Thus between the Atlantic Union conception of Clarence Streit and the 
European isolationism of the neutralists there is emerging, as a higher 
synthesis, the idea of a union between the United States on the one side 
and a United Europe on the other. The first step towards giving effect to 
this higher synthesis has been the passing of a resolution proposing that a 
delegation from the Assembly and a delegation from the Congress should 
meet in Strasbourg or Washington to discuss matters of common concern. 
In this meeting of two delegations may lie the germ of a Parliament of all 
the free world. 

Meanwhile we must not forget how strong the ancient divisions within 
Europe still remain. These were tragically illustrated by the death of the 
German Socia!-Democratic delegate Roth, who collapsed while making 
a speech on the problem of the Saar. Roth was a Saarlander by birth and 
had been a member of the Reichstag during the Weimar Republic. 
When Hitler came to power, he had escaped to France, and during 
thirteen years of emigration had become almost a Frenchman. He had 
served in the Foreign Legion, fought in the French Resistance and his son 
had become a French citizen. Roth sincerely believed that the Saar 
should go back to Germany and when asked to speak on the subject felt 
he could not refuse. At the same time, the thought of attacking his French 
friends preyed upon his mind, and he confessed the night before his 
collapse that he felt physically iil at the prospect of making his speech. It 
seems probable that the nervous tension induced by his divided loyalties 
brought on the fatal attack. If so it is to his credit. He died because he was 
too good a European to bear the thought that he might be contributing 
to a revival of the ancient Franco-German feud. 











































L. P. 





Whatever happens in the next few years, probably enough evidence will 
survive to enable the historian of the future to piece together the main 
outlines of our age. The picture he will form of the middle of the twentieth 
century may well look something like this. At the turn of the half-century, 
he will infer, the Western world was in mortal terror of destruction from 
the East. Europe and America trembled on the brink of war with the 
Soviet Union and Asia. No one could see more than a few months ahead, 
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and almost no one could suggest anything that could be done about it. 
There was living, however, at that date one man who had shown by grim 
experience that he had the vision, the wisdom and the energy to lead the 
peoples of Europe and America through the ordeal. He was the one man, 
moreover, whom every single country in the Western world trusted as 
their leader, irrespective of nationality. He was getting on in years, it is 
true; he had at that date perhaps another five years of active work before 
him. That was still another reason for using his services to the utmost 
while they were still available. And what, the historian of the future will 
ask himself, was that man doing in those crucial opening weeks of 1951, 
as the disaster loomed nearer? He was engaged, so the evidence will read, 
in painting pictures at a holiday resort in North Africa. 

At this point the historian of the future, like historians of the past, will 
simply refuse to believe his evidence. Historians have always had a skilled 
way with evidence that is manifestly impossible. Ours was a poor age, he 
will argue, but there must be limits set to human folly even in the middle 
of the twentieth century. How he will get us out of the difficulty is nobody’s 
business but his own. But he will certainly give us the benefit of the absurd 
doubt: it must have been another Mr Churchill. 

Yet we know better; and how are we going to explain ourselves to the 
historian of the future? We know that from the middle of 1945 until - 
when? — perhaps the middle of 1951, Mr Churchill held no executive 
position whatsoever in national or international affairs. And as soon as 
we put it like that, we see why it was inevitably so: because the principle 
of sovereignty in the system of national states was such that only those who 
held executive positions in the national state could hold executive positions 
in the international system. The British people had twice decided that 
they did not want Mr Churchill as Prime Minister. Therefore the Western 
world had to go without him too. What could be clearer or fairer than that? 
And what, the historian of the future will ask, could be more senseless ? 

If the twentieth century had had any sense of its own historical signi- 
ficance, he will argue, it would have seen that what the happy instinct of 
the British electorate had done by rejecting Mr Churchill as Prime 
Minister was to release him for the one task to which his abilities were 
even better adapted — the leadership of the Western world. What the 
politicians failed to see, he will point out, was that national governments 
in Europe were gradually sinking to the status of glorified county councils; 
the real power was passing to a higher level of sovereignty, where Mr 
Churchill, alone among European politicians, was really at home in a way 
that he was not in national politics. No blame attaches to the politicians 
for failing to see what the historian of the future can see so easily — after 
all, even Aristotle remained blind to exactly the same transition in the 
fourth century B.c. But the instinct of the British electorate just as blindly 
hit on the right answer, by twice in five years electing a glorified county 
council to rule it from Westminster. The inexplicable thing is simply that 
Mr Churchill, having been thus released frém running the domestic 
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affairs of this island, was not at once harnessed to the more important 
task of running those of Europe. 

The answer lies, as we can see but the historian of the future may well 
refuse to accept, in the jealously guarded rigidity of the system of national 
sovereignty. The principle on which we are at present fumbling towards 
European Union is the very contradiction of federalism. It assumes that 
the members of a European Executive must be responsible to their national 
parliaments, which means in effect that they must also be members of 
their National Executives: that is why our Government will not agree 


that the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe, which includes — 


members not representing national governments, should have any execu- 
tive power. It is as if the Constitution of the US A required that no one 
should hold an executive position in the Federal system unless he also held 
one in a State system. In fact, the U S A works on just the opposite prin- 
ciple. That is why Americans are at one with the historian of the future in 
finding it completely senseless that Mr Churchill cannot be used by 
Europe simply because the British electorate prefers Mr Attlee to run its 
glorified county council. ' 

If the evidence is sufficiently fragmentary, however, the historian may 
be able to work out a plausible solution of an obviously nonsensical 
situation. It may go something like this. A few months after General 
Eisenhower was appointed to command the North Atlantic Treaty forces 
in Europe, he came to the sensible conclusion, being a sensible man, that 
it was impossible for a soldier to undertake an international command 
without an international authority to be responsible to, just as the com- 
mander of a national army must have a Ministry of Defence to be respon- 
sible to. General Eisenhower therefore insisted that a North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization Ministry of Defence must be set up; that it must be 
a political ministry, and not a conglomeration of committees; and that its 
head must have executive functions and must be made responsible in some 
sense to the community as a whole, and not separately to more than a 
dozen different governments. The phrase ‘in some sense’ raised natural 
difficulties, because there was at that time no constitutional sense that 
could be given to it. But luckily there was one man living at the time whom 
everyone in Europe and America trusted to fulfil the function, to interpret 
the phrase, and to ensure that it was dressed in constitutional form for his 
successors. 

So it came about that Mr Churchill’s last appointment was that of 
Minister of Defence for the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The 
legend that he was painting pictures in North Africa when the invitation 
came is a picturesque adornment, like that of Cincinnatus at the plough. 
Our reputation for political sagacity was salvaged, and Mr Attlee con- 
tinued to perform the administrative functions for which he and his 
followers were so well qualified. And if we cannot answer the historian of 


the future in some such terms as these, what on earth can we say? 


A. Cc. 
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Koestler’s new novel, The Age of Longing, has been badly received in this 
country. The Listener has wittily demolished it from the literary angle 
and the New Statesman has torn it to shreds politically. It is, indeed, a 
pathetic book, but extremely interesting in its badness, and perhaps not 
quite as despicable as the critics have said. 

As a piece of literature, it has the dead efficiency of Waugh’s Brideshead 
Revisited or Sartre’s Chemins de la Liberté. It is written with the same 
morose knowingness, the same brash display of talent. That in itself 
reminds us of the strange fact that so many writers are good until about 
the age of forty ; then, instead of producing the perfect flower of their 
genius, they put forth some rank bloom which makes one doubt one’s 
favourable opinion of their previous work. Was Darkness at Noon a 
good book? It seemed to be, yet if it was, what has gone wrong with 
Koestler’s abilities? Decline and Fall was an excellent minor satirical 
novel, La Nausée was brilliant, except for the end, Crome Yellow was full of 
ruthless high spirits, yet since then Waugh, Sartre and Huxley have sadly 
declined. This is apparently a difficult world for writers to grow old in. 
Koestler is perhaps most like Huxley. The Age of Longing is a roman philo- 
sophique, a conversation-piece thinly disguised as a novel, in which the 
speakers are made to twitch with spurious life through the author’s 
constant insistence on physical disgust. Buttocks and breasts, masturbation 
and copulation are well to the fore, not because these things are frequent 
in real life, and occasionally pleasant, but because, through some kink 
in the author’s nature, he loathes them most of the time and feels he is 
being truest to reality when he is harping on what he loathes. Like 
Huxley, Koestler seems to find a special significance in a buttock peeping 
through a chink in a political argument. The horrid fascination of the 
buttock is more real than politics and at the same time dishonours 
politics. Now we all know that physical desire and despair can colour the 
whole of life, but we also know, when they give us respite, that this 
overwhelming impression of reality is illusory, and that things of the 
mind and the spirit have to be judged in themselves. Sexual misery or 
pleasure is only part of life, like equations or French grammar, and a good 
writer — Colette, for instance, even though her genius lies in expressing 
sensation — somehow suggests this. Koestler managed the toothache in 
Darkness at Noon much better than he manages sex. Here, the spiritual 
and the physical, instead of being seen in some valid esthetic relation to 
each other, instead of being allowed their separate, yet corresponding, 
rightness, are jumbled and wrecked, as they are in Huxley. Koestler 
descends to embarrassingly prurient imagery, when he writes that his 
heroine had the face of ‘an angel on heat’. Worse still, the basis of his 
story is a love-affair between this girl, an American, and Nikitin, a 
Soviet diplomat. Koestler appears to want us to believe that the girl 
achieves complete physical satisfaction with the Russian because he 
has ‘faith’ in his Marxist principles, whereas various Westerners have 
left her more or less cold. This is to go to the opposite extreme and 
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link up the physical and the spiritual in the most naively gratuitous way. 
In spite of the fuss that is sometimes made about sexual potency, it is 
surely one of the commoner gifts, even outside the Soviet Union. If the 
West is to be judged on this score, the woolliest-minded Liberals might 
prove acceptable even to Communist ladies. Such crude sexual symbolism 
simplifies the political issues to the point of absurdity. 

The Age of Longing is, in fact, in some respects an absurd book, based 
on the unexpressed assumption that ‘faith’ is Male and ‘lack of faith’ 
Female. At times Koestler sees the Soviet Union as a great virile monster 
about to take possession of a quivering, submissive, effeminate Europe - 
and perhaps, eventually, of America, since he makes his heroine American. 
Certainly Europe is divided; she has several faiths, some explicit, some 
implicit; but she is far from being entirely submissive, and she is feminine 
only in grammatical gender. A Soviet invasion is not, alas, an impossi- 
bility; perhaps the Nikitins are already marking down the brightest of 
us for liquidation. Yet if the worst should happen; if we are shot in the 
back of the neck and our children taught to hate our memories, it will 
still not be a victory of the Male Principle over the Female. We shall not 
necessarily have anything to be ashamed of. It will be a political and 
human catastrophe, the obliteration of delicate, complex and imperfect 
social organisms by a bigger, simpler and still more imperfect one. We 
shall have been an ‘eddy in history’, to use a phrase that occurs in the 
novel, but it cannot be said that we are inferior to the mainstream. The 
mainstream will only later repeat many of our ‘mistakes’. Koestler sees 
this at times, but his lack of ‘faith’ gives him such a feeling of inferiority 
that he enormously exaggerates the decadence of the West. The atmo- 
sphere in France is anything but reassuring, yet never in my blackest 
moods have I felt it to be as bad as Koestler implies. Although Koestler, 
we are told, lives in France, none of his French characters are convincing. 
They drink more than the average Frenchman does, and their speeches 
do not translate easily back into French. M. Anatole, the aged hedonist, 
is almost an English caricature of a naughty old Frenchman; if he is 
drawn from life, he is certainly very untypical. One of the intellectuals 
seems to be a hasty portrait of André Malraux with a dash of Jean Genét, 
while another is Sartre, weakened into a fellow-traveller; but in actual 
fact, Malraux is very different from Genét, and one of the main points 
about Sartre is that he is not a fellow-traveller. There is something 
shocking and vulgar in this perfunctory treatment of French intellectual 
life, and it destroys any confidence one may have left to come across 
howlers such as ‘we were normaliens at the same school’, ‘ quel horreur’, 
‘parapluies radioactives’, ‘Radio Diffusion National’ and to be told that 
the Madeleine is half-a-mile north of the Place de la Concorde. 

Even if the Soviet invasion starts to-morrow, the Age of Longing will 
still be a bad book. Yet in parts, like that other roman philosophique, George 
Orwell’s 1984, it is moving, because it is a cry of pain at all the suffering 
that is now being perpetrated in the name of politics. Koestler does not 
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merely know about the existence of suffering; he feels its presence in the 
world with all the keenness of a religious temperament. His awareness of 
suffering has attached itself to the Soviet Union, with the result that there 
are two symbolical murders in the book; Boris, a refugee, dreams of 
assassinating Stalin, ‘the pock-marked one’ and Hydie, the American 
girl, shoots Fedya, the Soviet diplomat who has come to personify his 
country. Most of the time this identification of Evil with the Soviet Union 
is maintained, but occasionally a deeper meaning breaks through. After 
describing how a school-friend writhed in agony for eighteen hours with 
cerebral meningitis, Hydie says: ‘I could not imagine the world without 
God . . . maybe I can’t even to-day . . . the only explanation was that 
God suffered from some malignant form of insanity.’ Significantly, the 
most life-like character in the book is a hard-headed little nun, who 
makes some sensible remarks about the tragic sense of life. I should not 
be surprised if Koestler became a Catholic before 195-, the date he 
forecasts for the invasion. He is struggling with the Flesh and the Devil 
(the latter disguised as God and Stalin) and, getting things rather out of 
focus, he has written a bad book about the World at large. But anyone 
who takes evil seriously is worth reading. 


Our first contact with the Festival was dampening. A foreign friend and 
I, full of anticipation, crossed Waterloo Bridge in the wind and the sun, 
just after one in the afternoon, intending to treat ourselves to lunch in 


the Festival Hall restaurant and then look round. But, of course, when 
we got there, a commissionaire was politely turning away newcomers 
who had not booked seats, and we were shoo’d into a vast vestibule 
where fifty or so people were sitting with that look of well-bred despair 
only to be seen on English middle-class faces. If there-had been a crowd, 
waiters shouting and running, and rich steamy smells clouding the acres 
of plate-glass, the atmosphere would have been festive. But in the splendid 
room overlooking the Thames, we could see several tables with only one 
or two people at them. From time to time a waiter would appear and 
call out a name, evoking a flicker of recognition on a face whose 
owner would then be admitted into the wonderful room, where eating 
was going on with that blank non-enjoyment, that understatement of 
everything carnal, so characteristic of certain kinds of English gathering. 
My heart sank, and we took refuge in the bar. Over a glass of stout and 
the slenderest of cheese sandwiches, price one shilling, I wondered if the 
basis of a Festival of Britain should not have been a huge and plebeian 
restaurant where we could have over-eaten on luscious dishes made 
without Argentinian beef. And then I reflected, as I do so often, that a 
partly foreign education has corrupted me. 

Out in the sun again, our spirits revived. The architecture and the 
layout are as good and as unexpected as so many people have said they 
are. Above all, they are humorous. The skylon goes ‘ping’ in the sky for 
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no reason whatever — it should be left there for future generations to 
scratch their heads over — and all the other buildings are conceived in a 
scarcely less light-hearted way. The bright boys of Chelsea, it seems, 
have had a lark at the expense of the government. The minds which 
thought up these twists and curves were not nourished on a thin cheese 
sandwich, still less on a cup of tea and a bun; their best ideas came to 
them, we may be sure, after a cosy little business lunch with a bottle of 
wine. They are the minds of people who have romped around Europe, 
who contribute very civilized talks to the Third Programme, and have 
joked affectionately about the stodginess of England at innumerable 
cocktail parties — in short, the upper middle-class intellectual and artistic 
clan, whose social roots have withered, but who have been happily, and 
at the last moment, grafted on to the British Council, the B.B.C. and 
other official and semi-official organizations. This is, in itself, an excellent 
thing. Their anonymous patron, the Welfare State — that great, mild, 
flabby, non-artistic cow — leaves them freer to experiment than did the 
narrow social code in which they were bred. Hence the fact that the first 
major building effort under a Labour Government is a frolic almost in 
the tradition of Art for Art’s sake. It nowhere achieves the divine frivolity 
of eighteenth-century France — that would have been too disturbing a 
symptom — but it is cheerfully gratuitous. And when you have been 
sufficiently amused by this astonishing display of elegance and good 
taste, you can look out, over a fringe of leaping fountains, across the broad, 
sleek flow of the Thames, to Shell-Mex and the Savoy, which acquire a 
new grandeur when seen from this angle. 

The form, then, can be given top marks, except in those few places 
where it degenerates into pansy writhings, but what of the contents? As 
the effect of the glass of stout and the sandwich began to wear off, my 
brain gradually became hungry too. Much too often, instead of an actual 
exhibit, we are offered a poster, a photograph or a diagram — well laid 
out, of course, but not the sort of thing one could expect a visitor to be 
delighted with after travelling several hundred miles. This vice follows, 
I think, from uncertainty about the execution of the overall plan, and 
perhaps from the plan itself. The Festival is supposed to provide a 
panorama of Britain; “The Land’, ‘The Natural Scene’, “The People’, 
etc. Far from being festive, in many places it takes on the character of a 
static pageant, or a series of brightly illustrated extension lectures. Not 
joyful and concrete but didactic and abstract. You can see that many 
chapter-headings were thought up first and that the ‘theme-conveners’, 
as the catalogue calls them, then racked their brains to find something 
to justify the titles. Inspiration has often been lacking, with the result 
that many sections display the threadbareness of a B.B.C. feature that 
has too obviously been written to order. An example is the little section 
called ‘The Coasts’, which consists — as I remember it — of one or two 
posters telling us that the shores of Britain are rocky in some places and 
sandy in others, with a map or two, little heaps of sand and pebbles and 
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a few wooden sea-gulls — the kind of model, in fact, that is nowadays 
built in an enterprising junior school. This emptiness is not so painful 
in the engineering and natural history sections, where at least there are 
engines to look at and models of thé human embryo, but even here there 
is none of the careless richness of the Schoolboy’s Exhibition at the 
Horticultural Hall or of the South Kensington Museums. The South 
Bank Exhibition turns out to be a rather thin-blooded compromise 
between a natural history museum, an industries fair, a lantern-lecture 
and a municipal reading-room. 

What else could it have been? Ideally, a Festival should be an explosion 
of energy and creativeness, and architecturally this is what it is. Inside, 
the shell, however, one feels little creative vitality. Instead of trying to 
cover the whole of British life abstractly, it might have been wiser to 
concentrate on fewer exhibits and show how they are part of a living 
fabric. This is a very difficult thing to do, of course. I am only pointing 
out that it has hardly been attempted. The television cinema is, I am told, 
fine; the radar machine is interesting. Should the same principle not have 
been applied elsewhere? Why display things which are informative but 
not intrinsically entertaining ? Why are there no television sets in operation 
in the television section? Why not an ordinary B.B.C. studio and cubicle 
with talks, features, etc., actually in progress? Or interesting scientific 
experiments, an artist painting a picture, a cobbler making hand-sewn 
shoes, a telephone-exchange, scotch reels, highland flings, fashion parades, 
gramophone records of voices saying the same things in different dialects, 
and so on? Some of these things may be there, but they are far too few 
in number. There should be more life and movement instead of posters 
and cardboard models. 

The thinness is further emphasized by constant use of the adjective 
‘British’. No doubt it has to be used occasionally in a Festival of Britain, 
but it is dragged in self-consciously, as if we were trying to remind our- 
selves and others that we are a great nation, instead of simply being a 
great nation spontaneously. The human embryo is not specifically British 
nor is the sex-life of ravens. I do not remember whether these exhibits 
are actually labelled as ‘British’, but the implication is that the British 
have had a great deal to do with them. This may be true, but why insist so 
openly on the Britishness of our discoveries? One inscription runs ‘British 
and world scientists have done a great deal. . . .” To many foreigners 
this must sound dangerously like ‘L’Hétel du Portugal et de l’Univers’. 
Instead of saying that we have done splendid things, which is true, why 
not show the splendid things in a striking way, and leave the spectator to 
draw his own conclusions? If the spirit of the Festival had been equal to 
its architecture (which has borrowed freely from the Continent and 
Scandinavia) it could have been implicitly British, without this slightly 
old-fashioned, parochial flavour, all the more surprising in a country with 
a Socialist Government. 

Parochialism reaches a self-conscious climax in the Lion and Unicorn 
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Pavilion, a charming building, beautifully decorated and laid out, and 
at the same time winsomely and exasperatingly smug. Is it supposed to be 
a delicate reminder to the British themselves that they are a people of 
many virtues, or is it a genteel blast on the British trumpet for the benefit 
of foreigners? As a boast it is too muted, too apologetic, to be reassuring, 
and it is not a work of art, merely a superior piece of interior decoration, 
The upper middle-classiness, which is so successful in the externals of the 
exhibition, has run to seed here. How revolting to have brass-plate 
effigies of poets with three lines of verse engraved under their feet, how 
piddling the Shakespearean display, how embarrassing the pious inscrip- 
tion on the wall! I came out feeling rather sad, but ‘unable to decide 
whether I like Britain too little or too much to be pleased at her showing 
off in this way. 



















j. G. w. 
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When war in Korea started on June 25th, 1950, the United States was a 
disarmed country — disarmed in the sense that it was in no position, 
without long preparation, to fight a war against a major Power, and 
indeed hardly in a position to fight a war against a minor Power. In 
July 1950 the United States escaped a humiliating defeat at the hands of 
North Korea, a relatively backward country of eight million people, only 
through bluff and luck. In the following three months something like 
three-quarters of the then existing regular US forces had to be shipped 
to Pusan and Inchon to turn the tables on the North Koreans. If trouble 
had broken out elsewhere during the second half of 1950, the United 
States — the greatest potential Power on earth, committed to a policy of 
containing the expansion of the second greatest Power, committed also, 
under the United Nations Charter, to provide a mainstay of collective 
security everywhere, and more specifically committed, under the North 
Atlantic Treaty, to a leading part in the joint defence of Western Europe - 
would have been unable to intervene on land at all and would have had 
little more than token forces to spare for tactical air intervention over 
any new battle front. Her only reserve weapon was a small strategic air 
force, largely composed of obsolescent B2g bombers, carrying atomic 
bombs. This weapon, as the Korean experience showed, was far from 
universally applicable. 

It can now be seen that by far the greatest effect of the Korean war 
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has been to awaken: the American people to this state of affairs and to 
bring about a revolution in American defence policy. 

Through all her history, America, like most maritime Powers, has been 
disarmed in peace-time. All her major wars have been fought with 
improvised armies which had to be raised, trained, armed, and put into 
the field after war had broken out. Guided by habit rather than reason, 
America had gone back to that ‘normal’ state of affairs again after 1945, 
although many of the factors which had made her easy-going defence 
policy possible in the preceding 150 years had now disappeared. A large 
part of the international unbalance during the period 1945-50 can be 
traced back to the fact that from 1945 to 1950 America was disarmed, 
while Russia had stayed armed. 

Now America has decided to change all that. She is transforming herself 
into a great military Power —a réle she has never before played in peace- 
time. This will within a year or two change the world balance of power 
beyond recognition. It is unquestionably the most important thing that 
is happening in the world to-day. 

Almost at once after the outbreak of the Korean war the US Gongees 
more than doubled the American defence budget, which it had severely 
and progressively skimped in the preceding years; and almost at once 
the Defence Departments started calling up additional servicemen and 
placing orders for vastly increased arms production. These were mere 
reflex actions to meet the immediate emergency. But by the autumn of 
1950, the US Administration had arrived at the far bigger and more 
far-reaching decision that America must never again be caught in the 
state of unpreparedness which the outbreak of the Korean war had 
revealed, and which hitherto had been her normal peace-time condition 
throughout her history. 

Now guided in its defence policy by Mr Marshall, who had become 
Secretary of Defence in September, the US Administration in the 
autumn of 1950 decided on a long-term policy of placing and keeping 
America in a position of permanent military preparedness, and worked 
out a plan to achieve this goal by June goth, 1953 — a plan into which 
the improvised rearmament and remobilization measures of the preceding 
summer were incorporated not without elegance. The Chinese interven- 
tion in the Korean war, and the wave of fear.and wrath which it sent 
through the nation, provided the opportunity to present the plan to the 
country and to get it accepted in principle by Congress and public 
opinion almost without debate, certainly without any of the political 
difficulties and delays which would normally have accompanied the 
proposal of so gigantic an effort and so revolutionary a departure from 
national tradition. But the plan was ready when the Chinese intervention 
occurred and would have been presented — and probably, after a long 
debate, accepted — without it. It has little to do with the immediate local 
situation in the Far East. This only provided the occasion for American 
rearmament; it was not its cause. 
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Its cause is the fact — long realized by far-sighted American political 
and military leaders, but up to last year not grasped by American public 
opinion — that it is impossible for America to combine a policy of world 
leadership in foreign affairs with a defence policy taken over intact from 
isolationist days. General Marshall is fond of telling the story how in the 
days of the Berlin blockade, when he was Secretary of State, letters kept 
reaching him from all over America in which he was urged to ‘give the 
Russians hell.’ ‘As a former Chief of Staff,’ he says, ‘I am something of 
an expert in the matter of giving people hell. At the time of the Berlin 
blockade I had at my disposal exactly one-and-a-half divisions to give 
the Russians hell with.’ 

The need for a permanent state of military preparedness was inherent 
in. the foreign policy commitments which America had successively 
undertaken since the war. Without military preparedness in America, 
the Truman doctrine, the North Atlantic Treaty, even America’s under- 
writing of the United Nations Charter remained, in Walter Lippman’s 
telling phrase, ‘deficit diplomacy’ — cheques drawn on an insolvent 
account. The American rearmament plan, now entering its second year, 
is meant to impart reality to what have hitherto largely been paper 
commitments, and thereby to restore stability to a dangerously unsettled 
world. 

It must be studied in the light of this strategic aim. 


11 

Two things stand out in the American rearmament and remobilization 
programme. The first is its size. The second is its emphasis on reserve 
power — military reserves and industrial reserve capacity — at the expense 
of mobilized striking force. 

The size of the American effort is staggering and without any peace- 
time parallel anywhere. The programme was originally planned on the 
scale of 140 billion dollars to be spent in three years — 40 billion dollars 
from mid-1950 to mid-1951, 50 billion dollars annually thereafter. Already 
the expense in the first year has amounted to 47 billion dollars, the 
defence budget for 1951-52 is now put at 60 billion dollars, and the 
three-year programme will probably come to about 170 billion dollars. 
This is more than six times the British annual national income. It is more 
than twelve times the concurrent British three-year rearmament effort, 
which in itself is by far the biggest ever undertaken by Britain in peace- 
time, and by far the biggest of any non-Communist country apart from 
America. 

Another telling comparison can be made with the German rearmament 
effort of the mid-’30’s which, as will be remembered, completely changed 
the previous balance of power in Europe and put Germany in a position 
of temporarily irresistible military superiority. It was an affair of go billion 
Reichsmark, or 36 billion dollars, spent in six years - about one-ninth 
of the present American effort, in terms of money annually spent. 
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Comparison with the present Russian effort is more difficult, because 
of the meaningless rouble rate. But it can be taken as certain that Russia’s 
investment in defence, hitherto the highest of any Power, is now but a 
fraction of America’s. 

To measure defensive strength in terms of the money spent on it is, 
of course, a rough-and-ready method, with many sources of error and 
inaccuracy in it. Money has not the same purchasing power in every 
country; one country may produce more ships, planes, tanks, and guns 
for the same Amount of money than another — and America has one of the 
highest internal price levels in the world. Further, fighting values and 
money values of weapons are not necessarily proportionate. Certain 
gadgets and refinements which may increase the actual fighting value of 
some particular weapon by perhaps 10 per cent. may drive its production 
price up 100 per cent. There is also the possibility that money may be 
mis-spent and, in a military sense, wasted — on obsolescent weapons, ill- 
constructed weapons, or new gadgets that do not ‘come off’; this does not 
show in the comparison of mere money values. Finally, in the case of 
America, some allowance must be made for the fact that American 
military living standards are higher than any others. An American soldier 
eats, drinks, smokes, and chews more, and has more changes of uniform 
and underwear than a British, let alone a Russian soldier, all of which 
drives up the cost of the American military budget without necessarily 
adding to American fighting power. 

But when the fullest allowance is made for all this, the American effort 
still remains without’ parallel in scale and size. It still remains true that 
it promises, if carried through according to plan, to make America by 
mid-1953 not only the strongest military Power on earth, but stronger 
than all the rest of the world combined; and this will be no more than a 
faithful reflection in the military field of the potential power plainly 

inherent in American industry. 

There is, however, one important qualification to this. Even by mid- 
1953, at the completion of the remobilization programme, America will 
not be in a position to launch an overwhelming attack; she will not even, 
be set to hold the line in all the chief potential war theatres alone, without 
Allies. This results from the internal layout of the American effort, which 
aims at only a moderate active front-line strength and puts all the emphasis 
on reserve capacity. 

In this, the American programme presents the strongest possible 
contrast to the German rearmament programme of the ’30’s. Germany 
invested the overwhelming part of her armaments budget in the creation 
of a ready striking force, and in the production of actual arms. For an out- 
lay far smaller than that now made by America, she had by 1939 produced 
about eighty active divisions, an overwhelming first line in the air, and 
an abundance of arms and ammunition, most of them bound to become 
obsolete a few years later. Her armament programme aimed at achieving 
maximum striking power by a certain date, and therefore obviously 
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pointed to aggressive intentions; for if not used at the moment of its 
maximum strength, the striking power built up at such high cost would 
have declined in relative efficiency thereafter, and the effort of creating 
it would have been wasted. 

The far bigger American defence investment will produce only a rela- 
tively small standing military establishment — 3,500,000 men, of whom 
roughly 1,500,000 men will be in the Army, forming eighteen active 
divisions (the rest being non-combatant troops), and roughly 1,000,000 
each will be in the Navy and Air Force. The air force will have an estab- 
lishment of ninety-five wings (or groups), which is seriously criticized as 
inadequate even for purely defensive purposes in some expert circles. 
These standing forces will, by 1953 and at any time thereafter, have a 
constantly updated supply of arms and ammunition which is roughly 
calculated to support one year of all-out warfare — not more. No great 
reserve stocks of arms and ammunition will be accumulated. No all-out 
arms drive comparable to the German one in the ’go’s is planned in 
America now. The American defence planners are very conscious of the 
fast rate of obsolescence of most modern weapons and do not want to find 
themselves surrounded with vast junk-heaps of obsolete arms in four or 
five years’ time. 

Where then is the bulk of the gigantic outlay to go? Almost entirely 
into the build-up of reserves — military reserves and industrial arms- 
producing reserve capacity. And these reserves are not to be built up 
just against the particular target date of June goth, 1953. They are to be 
kept on call indefinitely thereafter, so as to enable America at any time to 
jump from a normal peace-time condition to an all-out war effort at a 
moment’s notice. The idea is to cut out the time-lag which, under the 
traditional American (and British) systems, always occurred between the 
outbreak of a major war and the full mobilization of man-power and 
industry, a time-lag caused by, and needed for, the training of newly 
called-up recruits and the re-tooling of industries for war production. 
In America trained reservists and fully tooled-up war industries are, from 
1953 onwards, always to stand by on call, ready to go into battle, or to go 
into full arms production, from the word ‘go.’ 

The manpower reserves are to be created by Universal Military 
Training, which is to be instituted apart from, and on top of, the present 
selective service or ‘draft.’ The existing draft is simply a forced supplement 
to voluntary enlistment in the regular forces. If the services do not get 
all the volunteers they need, they call up the missing numbers from a pool 
of qualified young men of certain age groups for two years’ service. By 
this method the standing forces are brought up to, and kept at, the 
required size. (They have now been increased from about 1,400,000 in 

June 1950, to about 3,100,000, and are expected to reach the planned 
peace-time figure of 3,500,000 by about July of this year. Most of the new 
‘draftees’ are, however, still in training.) Universal Military Training, 
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standing forces in peace-time but can be mobilized at the outbreak of 
war and enable the standing forces to be multiplied at need within a few 
weeks. 

This is the one feature of the remobilization programme which has run 
into strong public criticism from parents and teachers, and into consider- 
able Congressional difficulties. It has so far been approved by Congress 
only ‘in principle’, and the necessary legislation has not yet been passed. 
This does not, at this time, represent an actual set-back or delay to the 
remobilization plan, since the services are at present fully occupied 
training ‘draftees’ and building up the standing forces — a part of the 
military programme which has an obvious priority in time. Universal 
military training is not planned, in practice, to start on a nationwide 
scale before the autumn of 1952. The Congressional hesitations are never- 
theless a source of worry to the Defence Departments, which regard 
UMT as a king-pin in the long-term plan for American permanent 
preparedness. 

The parallel to UM T in the industrial field is the creation of a large 
new industrial reserve capacity for arms production — the most ambitious, 
most novel, and most costly part of the American rearmament programme. 

American economy, like British, has hitherto always been a dual- 
purpose economy. A small number of permanent ordnance plants 
excepted, the same industries which produced civilian goods for con- 
sumption or export in peace-time had to produce the nation’s weapons 
in war. This meant, of course, considerable civilian austerity in times of 
war, and even in post-war times till the return from war to peace produc- 
tion was complete. But more important from the defence point of view, 
it meant a large time-lag after the outbreak of war till civilian industries 
were fully re-tooled and converted to war production. Mr Churchill, in 
one of his war-time speeches, put it unforgettably when he said that when 
a country put its industries to arms production in war, it embarked on a 
four-years’ process. ‘In the first year, you get almost nothing; in the second, 
very little; in the third, quite a bit; in the fourth, all you want.’ The 
trouble about this process is that in any future war neither Britain nor 
America may have four years in which to mobilize their industry for war 
production while holding the enemy at bay with what little weapons 
they can lay hands on in the meantime. 

The bold and novel American idea is to do away with this four-year 
lag in the future by creating a stand-by arms industry on top of the 
ordinary civilian industry, keep it always tooled and re-tooled to produce 
the most up-to-date weapons of the moment, and have it ready to go into 
full production at the throw of a switch. Once this is accomplished, 
America will be able to put arms production into top gear immediately 
after a war breaks out — to switch on a 1944 output virtually on the 
morning after a Pearl Harbour. 

This, of course, means a tremendous industrial expansion programme 
now. To embark on such a programme from the starting point of a fairly 
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fully employed economy is not easy. And it is doubly difficult to carry 
out simultaneously with a partial reconversion of the existing industry to 
arms production, which is obviously necessary if the American standing 
forces, and America’s Allies, are to get their year’s supply of existing 
weapons now. They cannot wait till the new plants are built and tooled- 
up. The American civilian economy has therefore in the next two years 
to take a double cut, and American industry is asked for a double effort 
which, even in America, is without precedent. Within the same three 
years it is asked, while upholding as much as possible of the American 
peace-time civilian living standard, to equip a force of 3,500,000 men 
(and an undetermined number of Allied forces), and to create the new 
plants and tools which are in the future to take most of the armaments 
effort off its shoulders. The American Defence Mobilization planners 
and the American business men think they can do it. They have no worry 
about the production side of the planned effort. It is the kind of thing at 
which the Americans are quite fantastically good, and watching the way 
they go about it one feels confident that they will bring it off. The only 
question is at what price. It is obvious that this truly gigantic enterprise 
will create a domestic inflation problem and a world-wide materials 
shortage. But before going into these aspects of the matter, it may be 
well to. sum up the salient features of the plan and to look at its world 
political implications. 


111 
As appears from the foregoing, the American remobilization programme 
is really two programmes telescoped into one. 

The first is a programme for creating a defensive permanent front-line 
strength now, sufficient to make sure that if war breaks out a line can be 
held, jointly with America’s Allies, wherever aggression occurs. 

The second is a programme for creating a military and industrial 
reserve strength which will ensure that at any time after 1953 America, 
if attacked, can bring her full war-making power to bear at virtually a 
moment’s notice. 

The first programme will be completed well before mid-1953. America’s 
armed services will numerically reach their new planned peace-time 
strength this summer, and they should be fully trained, equipped, 
organized, and deployed by the early autumn of 1952 at the latest. At 
the same time, this first programme amounts to no more than a modest 
defensive insurance policy against sudden disaster, and even this only if 
it ties in with the parallel programmes of America’s Allies. Eighteen 
American divisions and their supporting air forces cannot by themselves 
hold the Elbe or the Rhine, let alone all the potential front-lines of the 
world. They can provide a welcome and perhaps decisive stiffening to 
the local forces available in the various theatres. If security against 
invasion is to be provided in Europe and elsewhere, it is therefore essential 
that a large parallel effort is made by Britain, France, and the other 
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Allies (an effort which will in turn be assisted by American arms deliveries 
under military aid). There is no prospect now or in any foreseeable 
future that in a purely military sense America will ever be willing or able 
to carry the world on her shoulders. 

The second effort — that of creating a vast ever-available reserve power 
ready for immediate mobilization — can obviously not be paralleled by 
America’s Allies, and in all probability not by America’s potential 
enemies either. It is this effort, therefore, which, when complete — it 
cannot be complete before mid-1953 at the earliest, and America’s trained 
manpower reserves will thereafter grow year by year — will introduce a 
new element into the world balance of power, and increase the weight of 
America in that balance to a hitherto unsuspected and not yet fully realized 
degree. A new military giant will be present in the world from then on. 

One thing, however, should be understood very clearly: At no point 
either before or after 1953 will America be in the kind of aggressive 
posture in which Germany was in 1938-39 — a position in which she was 
poised to attack and overwhelm other Powers, and was at the same time 
almost forced to do so by the inherent logic of her policy of investing her 
whole economic strength in the build-up of a fleeting striking power. 
If all goes according to plan, America and her North Atlantic Allies will 
by mid-1952 have a defensive force in Europe which has a good chance 
(not a certainty) of successfully defending Western Europe in case of 
attack; and by mid-1953 corresponding forces may exist in the Middle 
East and the Far East. At no foreseeable time will these forces ever be 
strong enough in any theatre to overbalance the standing forces of their 
potential enemies decisively and to constitute an offensive threat. 

To that defensive insurance policy, the build-up of American reserve 
capacity will by mid-1953, it is hoped, add a decisive and permanent 
deterrent. Once that build-up is complete, any aggressor who might 
bank on the chance of piercing the thin red line of Allied defence at some 
strategic point will know that by so doing he will throw a switch that 
within weeks will put 40, 80, 100 or more previously non-existent 
American divisions in the field, and unleash a torrent of the newest and 
most destructive weapons of the day from an array of thousands of 
previously empty waiting American assembly lines. He will know that 
within months he will be face to face with the kind of power with which 
Germany and Japan found themselves faced only after years of rampage, in 
1944 and 1945. But this reserve force will never be mobilized and ready 
to strike in peace-time, and it will take the aggressive action of an outside 
Power — indeed, the actual outbreak of war — to put it into operation. 

The assumption behind the American plan is that such a state of affairs 
~ readiness for defence and available capacity for almost instantaneous 
overwhelming counter-attack combined with the clear lack of any 
offensive threat — will convince Russia that she has no hope of further 
conquest and induce her to change her policy. 

This may not happen in 1953, and not necessarily even in 1954 or 
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1955- If it does not, tension will be further prolonged — as Mr Marshall 
quietly hinted the other day, possibly for as much as ten years. But the 


danger of war will in any case have considerably lessened, and the danger 


of sudden overwhelming disaster should have disappeared. There is 
nothing in the American plan which would put America in a position for 
ultimatums and forced showdowns. What the American plan is aiming 
at — beyond the immediate phase of staving off the menace of successful 
aggression and calamity — is to force Russia to change her mind and her 
policy through the slow psychological impact of sustained frustration. 
The rearmament plan does not imply any change, present or intended, 
in American foreign policy. That policy remains based on the idea of 
containment of Russian expansion. All the rearmament plan does is to 
make containment, which hitherto was little more than a diplomatic 
phrase, a physical reality. 

‘Containment’ itself, of course, never was, and is now even less, the 
passive and inconclusive waiting game which its critics allege it to be. 
It implies instant and effective local counter-action against any direct 
or indirect Russian encroachment, and a permanent readiness for full- 
scale war if that alone can stop Russian expansion at some particular 
point. Greece, Berlin, Korea are all incidental episodes of containment. 
Nor is this all. The underlying assumption of the policy is that successful 
containment over a number of years will turn the momentum of Russian 
expansion into a danger for Russia herself, rather as a tight-fitting collar 
placed round a swelling neck will choke the owner of that neck unless 
he does something to deflate himself. To speak without metaphors, it 
is believed that a sustained successful global holding action will after 
some time produce internal tensions within the Russian Empire which 
will confront its rulers with the alternative of crack-up or retreat. A Soviet 
retreat would make a negotiated settlement in Europe and Asia possible; 
and peace settlements always and inevitably reflect the existing balance 
of power between the negotiating Powers at the moment of negotiation. 

On this general reckoning, and without trying to peer too hard into 
the mists of the future, the American rearmament holds out three reason- 
able hopes: 

1. that from the moment of its completion, Russian aggression and 
war will become less likely and a settlement with Russia more likely; 

2. that if war comes nevertheless, it will be short, will entail no large 
initial territorial losses, and will end in total and inevitable victory; 





3. that if a settlement with Russia comes about, it will be of a f 


satisfactory nature. 

However, even if such a settlement is achieved, Mr Marshall (who 
may be credited with being the master mind behind the American plan) 
recently said, ‘we would be perfect fools to relax our military strength 
until we had evidence of good faith.’ In other words, in the view of the 
authors of the American rearmament programme, America will have to 
continue being a military Power indefinitely, first to achieve, and then 
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to uphold, a world settlement. Her ‘defensive posture’ will have to become 
her new ‘normalcy,’ and the future peace and security of the world will 
largely be based on it. 

Economically, this is certainly within America’s powers; and the 
armaments programme is deliberately fashioned to make her new coat 
of mail sit as lightly on her as possible. The creation of large extra 
industrial capacity for defence production, while implying an all-out 
effort for the next few years, will thereafter free ordinary American 
industry for normal civilian production to an extent which would other- 
wise be impossible in a highly armed military nation; and after 1953, 
it is hoped, American living standards will resume their upward trend 
beyond the pre-Korean levels. Universal Military Training, though hard 
to swallow, may become an easier and less disturbing element of normal 
life than the present draft with its incalculable incidence, which it may 
gradually supersede. The question nevertheless remains whether America 
will in the long run accept as part of her normal life a military and 
defensive ‘posture’ into which she has rushed under the emotional impact 
of a sudden emergency, without thinking much of the future and almost 
without quite realizing what she is doing. Certainly few Americans have 
hitherto even begun to face the prospect. American public opinion in 
general has so far only accepted rearmament, without much analytical 
reasoning, as the need of the hour ‘in the present danger’. If that danger 
recedes, there may be a strong tendency to relax. If the danger persists 
and grows in spite of America’s rearmament, consciousness of growing 
strength may sooner or later produce an urge to force a showdown, ‘to 
have it over and done with.’ These, however, are speculations about the 
future. For the moment, the chief question is not what will happen after 
American rearmament is complete, but what are the prospects of its 
successful completion. It has still two years to run before it approaches 
its target, and its most critical period is ahead. 


Iv 


In the critical next two years, the American rearmament programme 
faces three dangers to its successful completion: 

1. It might cause so violent an inflation in America that the national 
economy becomes disrupted. This would almost certainly produce political 
repercussions in Congress, which might force a slowdown or even a halt 
in the rearmament process. 

2. It might overdraw on the existing world supplies of raw materials, 
thereby disrupting world economy, impeding the parallel rearmament 
efforts of America’s Allies, and causing inflation on a worldwide scale. 
Since American rearmament does not take place in a vacuum, such 
developments, too, might force a slowdown or halt in the rearmament 
drive for overwhelming reasons of foreign policy. 

3. It might induce Russia to start a preventive war before America is 
rearmed. 





























Let us look at these three dangers one by one. 

An inflationary danger is obviously inherent in every rearmament 
effort: The newly called-up servicemen draw pay, and the armament 
workers draw wages, with which they bid for civilian consumption goods. 
At the same time, the supply of civilian consumption goods decreases 
because workers and materials are diverted to military service and arms 
production. This does not matter, and may even do positive good, if 
rearmament occurs in a slump period, as did the German rearmament of 
1933, the British rearmament of 1938, and the American rearmament of 
1940. In that case, rearmament becomes, economically speaking, a 
method of Keynesian deficit-spending, and the extra purchasing power 
it creates revives and sustains the slumping civilian economy. But if 
rearmament is superimposed on a booming economy, it may inflate it to 
explosion point unless the extra purchasing power is skimmed off by 
credit restrictions, increased taxation, and increased savings. All these 
measures are unpopular, and in the United States most of them are 
politically difficult to carry through. Credit restrictions have to begin 
inside the Administration, and the recent battle between the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve shows how extremely difficult it is to co-ordinate 
departmental policies in the United States in this respect. Tax increases 
have to be voted by Congress, and there is nothing which Congress is more 
loath to vote. Private savings will only increase if there is confidence in 
stable money values; and with the experience of war-time inflation fresh 
in everybody’s mind, and the new inflation danger clearly visible and a 
daily subject of public debate, such confidence is at a low ebb. In fact, 
very little has so far been done in the United States to stop inflation at 
the source, and it is no secret that the inflation danger is the greatest 
worry of those responsible for carrying out the remobilization plan. 

What has been done is to impose price and wage controls — controls 
which cannot prevent inflation but may, for a while, prevent it from 
breaking out into the open. Mr Wilson, the director of Defence Mobili- 
zation, rightly says that these measures mean only ‘sitting on the lid 
while inflationary forces are churning beneath’. He adds that nevertheless 
‘it is vitally important to sit on the lid, and sit upon it hard.’ This, too, is 
not an easy task from a political point of view — wage controls.are irksome 
to Labour, and price controls are irksome to farmers, and Labour and 
farmers provide the two biggest blocks of mass votes for the Democratic 
Party and the present Administration. Already there has been trouble 
with Labour over wage controls, and at the moment of writing a big 
battle is opening with the meat industry over the intended ‘roll-back’ of 
beef prices. 

Those best qualified to judge expect that the critical year in the fight 
against internal American inflation will be 1952, when the full effects 
of cut-backs in civilian production will begin to hit the consumer. (Con- 
trary to widespread assumptions in England and Europe, these cut-backs 
are considerable; allocation of critical raw materials to civilian industry 
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} has, in the average, been restricted to between 75 and 80 per cent. of 
pre-Korea consumption.) Unfortunately, 1952 is an election year, in 
which it will be more difficult than usual to take unpopular measures. 
Predictions are impossible, but there is one curious fact from which 
perhaps some comfort may be taken: that is that up to now the inflationary 
effects of rearmament have been unexpectedly mild. The sudden. price 
| rises in the summer and autumn of 1950 were due not to any inflationary 
pressures created by rearmament, which had then hardly begun, but to 
war-scare and panic buying. Since then, goods have remained 
astonishingly plentiful, price pressures astonishingly weak, and recently 
there has even been a tendency for prices to give way here and there, 
and a faint hint of business recession in some fields. This is not in line with 
| previous forecasts, is not fully explained by the experts, and casts a slight 
‘shadow of hopeful doubt over their warnings. It is, of course, quite true 
that the full inflationary impact of rising defence production and falling 
civilian production is still to come, but some impact is certainly already 
) there, and it should by now have produced far more noticeable effects 
than it actually has. Could it be that without the rearmament programme, 
America would have been heading for a slump by this time? There was 
certainly no slump in mid-1950, but there had been a beginning recession 
in 1949, which had been overcome for only a short time; and it is impos- 

















sible to say with certainty how deep and lasting the recovery was. The 
possibility cannot be wholly excluded that, but for rearmament, normal 
civilian demand, though reasonably high in mid-1950, would by now 
have fallen off, and that 1951 and 1952 would have been slump years. 
Some famous economists expected exactly this, and warned that a slump 
was coming a year and a half ago. If they were right, rearmament would, 
from an economic point of view, have come just in time to prevent a 
sump, and the inflation problem should prove far more tractible than 
isnow generally expected. It is too early to be certain; but some indica- 
tions do point in this direction. 

Even if internal American inflation should prove a lesser danger than 
is now generally assumed, however, inflation could still be started on a 
worldwide scale, and penetrate the American economy, so to speak, by 
/the back-door, through the enormous demand which American rearma- 
ment has created for raw materials of all kinds, and the consequent rise 
in prices for these raw materials. Moreover, the raw materials problem 
isnot merely an inflation problem. So gigantic is the scale of the proposed 
American defence production and industrial expansion that it momen- 
tarily threatens simply to exhaust and overdraw the physical supply of 
raw materials — to require more raw materials than exist, certainly if the 
sential needs of other countries, and the parallel rearmament 
programmes of America’s Allies are taken into account. The critical raw 
Materials shortages which have arisen in many countries since the 
American rearmament effort started are too well known to require 
illustration in detail. 
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The present awkwardness of the situation is undeniable. But in contrast 
to the American domestic inflation problem, it seems that on the raw 
materials side the worst crisis lies not in the future, but in the present, 
and that things will fairly soon begin to straighten out. Indeed, in the 
longer run the vast American demand for raw materials, if maintained 
as permanently as the American plan for indefinite preparedness implies, 


may prove the greatest possible boon to world economy and the only | 


possible solution to the dollar-gap problem which has haunted the world 
in the pre-American-rearmament period. 

Two things must be kept in mind. The first is that there is no fixed 
limit to world supplies of raw materials. Production can be stepped up 


if demand is stepped up. And this stepping up of production — provided | 


the demand is maintained and does not suddenly slump off — will greatly 


enrich the raw material producing countries, most of which are poor and | 


under-developed countries, and do as much or more for their development 
and prosperity as any Point Four programme could do. 

Secondly, the chief cause of the disequilibrium of world economy in | 
the post-war period was the fact that America had less need of goods 
from the outside world than the outside world had of goods from America. 
The result of this was the permanent worldwide dollar gap, which could 
only artificially be bridged by American loans, Marshall aid, and similar 
short-term devices. If American demand for foreign raw materials 
now rises to such an extent as to balance American exports with American 
imports in the over-all account of America with the outside world, or 
even to give America a passive trade balance, the world will be kept in 
dollars and the chief malady of the post-war world economy will be 
cured. At the moment, thanks to the vastly increased American demand 
for raw materials due to rearmament, America has, for the first time 
since 1945, no export surplus. The dollar gap is closed. If this state of 
affairs-can be maintained permanently, it is the best thing that could 
possibly happen to world economy, and American rearmament will have 
succeeded at one stroke to give the world both military security and 
economic stability. In spite of the present transitional inconveniences, 
those people who have spent the last five years in mournful contemplation 
of the ‘structural’ and ‘incurable’ dollar gap, and in fearful anticipation } 
of the next American slump, which would make the gap even larger, 
should now show some relief at seeing the dollar gap disappear and the 
prospect of an American slump recede beyond the horizon. It is somewhat 
strange that it is so often these same people who can now be heard wailing 
about the ‘lurchings’ of American economy and about American ‘hogging’ 
of the world’s raw materials. \ 

The problems which this most welcome and beneficial development | 
has caused are obviously problems of transition. They arise from the 
time-lag that inevitably occurs between the increase in demand and the 
consequent increase in production. They are typical ‘bottleneck’ problems; 
for a year, or a year and a half, there will be something of a squeeze, and 
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scheme of priority. There will also be a need for internationally agreed 
price-ceilings to prevent raw material prices from sky-rocketing. Neither 
of these should be beyond the wit of man. The International Materials 
Conference in Washington is at present grappling, not too unsuccessfully, 
with both these problems. If it succeeds in its labours, both should 
gradually diminish over the next two years, and all but disappear by 
1953- 

Provided, of course, that there is no world war before then. And this 
brings us to the last and biggest question raised by the momentous change 
which America’s decision to re-arm has brought about in world affairs. 
It is obvious that once the American rearmament programme is com- 
pleted, Russia will find herself in a position where she will have to give 
up any thought of further expansion by direct or indirect aggression as 
plainly suicidal. Is Russia going to resign herself to that prospect, or will 
she strike while her present military superiority lasts? 

A confident answer to that fateful question is impossible. Nobody in 
the Western world can with certainty anticipate the calculations, and 
possible miscalculations, of the Politburo. But two stark facts stand out 
which encourage some hope that Russia may stop short of making 
preventive war now. 

The first is that the deterrent power of America’s atomic stockpile 
is probably at its all-time high in this year, 1951. It was a mere myth in 
the early post-war years, when that stockpile was far too small to represent 
a decisive, war-winning weapon, and held no more than a threat of 
inconclusive terror and irrelevant destruction. It will diminish again, in 
spite of its continuing increase in absolute size, as and when the Russian 
stockpile also increases to proportions which hold out a prospect of being 
decisive and war-winning. By the middle ’50’s a position may well have 
been reached when atomic bombs, quite apart from possible developments 
of defence against bombing, will not be used by either side in war for 
reasons similar to those which prevented the use of poison gas in the 
second world war. But at this fleeting moment there is a real possibility — 
which cannot be proved but must be taken very seriously — that if Russia 
should start war, America might be able to defeat Russia quickly and 
conclusively through atomic bombardment, while Russia could inflict 
no more than inconclusive damage on America. It is a matter of the size 
of the respective stockpiles, and of correctly estimating the point at which 
quantity changes into quality. 

The exact numbers of atomic bombs at present existing in America 
and Russia are the most closely guarded secrets on earth, but it is a fairly 
safe guess that at this moment the Russian stockpile still numbers well 
under 100, and the American stockpile not much less than 1,000 bombs. 
It is officially known that the newer American bombs — those produced 
after 1947 — have more than six times the destructive capacity of the type 
of bomb dropped on Hiroshima. According to Professor Blackett’s 
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calculations, the bomb damage inflicted on Germany during the second 
world war represents the equivalent of about 400 atomic bombs of the 
Hiroshima type. This gives a useful rough-and-ready yardstick to measure 
the potentialities of atomic bombing for defeating, by itself, a major 
Power. The equivalent of 400 atomic bombs was obviously not enough 
to have this effect, and less than 400 atomic bombs would be even less 
decisive. On the other hand, the effect of the bombing of Germany was 
severe enough to regard it as at least possible that a bombardment three, 
five, or seven times as damaging, and concentrated into a few weeks 
instead of spread over three or four years, might have been decisive 
against Germany then and might be decisive against Russia now. What- 
ever conclusions one may draw from this calculation, it certainly does 
represent a strong reason for Russia not to make war on America in 1951, 
even though in every other respect Russian armaments may still be more 
advanced than America’s in this year. 

The second fact that deserves consideration is that even now, in its 
still highly incomplete state, American rearmament — leaving aside the 
atomic stockpile — has already perceptibly lessened Russia’s chance to 
occupy, annex, and reconvert Western Europe, an operation which would 
have to be the obvious prelude to any war that Russia were to fight with 
even a remote hope of escaping ultimate defeat. In 1950 there was nothing 
to prevent Russia from marching to the Atlantic virtually unresisted and 
capturing Western Europe’s economy virtually intact. In 1951, a Russian 
invasion of Western Europe might well result in something like a Korean 
campaign on a larger scale. It could certainly not be stopped in its tracks, 
but there would even now be a chance for the Atlantic Command to hold 
a ‘Pusan box’ somewhere and break out of it after some time. While such 
a development would be tragic for Western Europe, it would not at all 
give Russia what she needs in case of war. (In 1952, it is hoped, the posi- 
tion will be such that a Russian attack on Western Europe could be 
resisted and repulsed more or less at its starting line.) 

It is finally to be considered that a preventive war on the part of Russia 
would now apply the accelerator to an American rearmament effort that 
is already well under way. If such a war broke out, all the long-term and 
reserve aspects of the American programme would probably go over- 
board; civilian living standards would be ruthlessly disregarded; the 
entire energy of America would go into the fastest possible all-out exten- 
sion of armed forces and arms production for which the groundwork is 
already well and truly laid. Even now, Russia would not, like Germany 
and Japan in 1940, have three or four years before her till she encountered 
the fully mobilized power of America, but at most something between 
one and one and a half years; a short time in which to consolidate con- 
quests and establish a defensive position against an inherently superior 
Power. 

These are strong reasons against a preventive war on Russia’s part. 
They provide no certainty. Governments sometimes act irrationally, and 
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| they do so more often in major than in lesser matters. Still, there are 
sufficient grounds to assume it as more probable than not that the planned 

| execution of the American rearmament programme will not be inter- 
rupted by war; and to prepare mentally for the profound changes which the 
completion of that programme will effect in the world balance of power. 


WESTERN DIPLOMACY AND THE SATELLITES 
G. B. Thomas 


It is commonly agreed that the cold war has now entered upon its most 
dangerous phase and that the next five years are likely to be critical in 
the extreme. The responsibility resting upon the Governments of the 
Western world is clear enough: they must provide the maximum of 
deterrent power as quickly as possible without wrecking the social and 
economic structure of any country in the Western partnership. They 
must manceuvre carefully between the peril of doing too little and so 
inviting attack, and the hazard of an over-exertion that would crush the 
institutions of the free world unde - a monstrous burden of armaments. 
The magnitude of this task may tend to monopolize their attention to 
the exclusion of another and equally important duty; the duty of mobi- 
lizing their diplomatic forces for the purpose of neutralizing Soviet 
power. If diplomacy unbacked by armaments is unlikely to make much 
impression upon the Kremlin, it is at least equally true that massive 
rearmament unleavened by intelligent diplomacy will lead only to more 
rearmament, if not to general war. 

The diplomacy of the Western Powers has not been conspicuously 
intelligent in the six years since Potsdam. It has been erratic and impro- 
vident; time and again it has been blown off its course by sudden gusts 
of public opinion; with one notable exception its pace has been set, and 
its immediate destination fixed, in the light of some Soviet initiative, 
rather than by its own volition or design. Western diplomatists, of course, 
work in far more inhibiting and restricting circumstances than do their 
Soviet opponents. Secrecy is not vouchsafed to them; all their moves 
have to be planned and made under the arc light of publicity and are 
usually accompanied by the deafening boom of commentators, friendly 
and unfriendly. Western military commanders are still allowed to plan 
their campaigns in secret; nor are they called upon to justify every 
tactical disposition by critics who want to know whether it conforms in 
every respect to their scale of moral values or their ephemeral prejudices. 
The commanders of our diplomatic forces are not so fortunate; their 
advances or retreats are planned in the marketplace; their immediate 
objectives, and the means by which they seek to attain them, are under 
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constant scrutiny often without reference to ultimate aims; their Secret 
hopes and fears are trotted out for public display in the Security Council 
or the General Assembly of the United Nations. It has become impos- 
sible for them to hold a conference without the help of a multitude of 
camp-followers carrying fountain-pens, typewriters, microphones or 
cameras. Their discussions and negotiations, like their tactics and their 
strategy, are therefore largely the product of the prevailing public mood 
which in its turn is deeply influenced by Soviet propaganda, although 
not necessarily in the sense desired by the Kremlin. These are factors to 
be borne in mind in our examination of Western diplomacy. 

In the six years since the signature of the Potsdam Agreement Western 
diplomacy has been driven from pillar to post by the diplomacy of the 
Soviet Union. It has been constrained to adopt untried and unfamiliar 
expedients and to embrace policies that only yesterday were fiercely 
denounced. The establishment of a German Government at Bonn and 
the proposals for the creation of a German Army are the most striking 
examples of improvised Western reactions to Soviet diplomacy. No 
one in the West considers that these things are in any way desirable in 
themselves; yet they have been accepted and are now justified on the 
ground that the Soviet Union, in its sphere, ‘did it first’. The North 
Atlantic Treaty, the Brussels Treaty and the Council of Europe were 
all created in response to a Soviet challenge. They are essentially 
defensive measures whose aim is the maintenance of the status quo. They 
were undertaken, not because they were desirable in themselves, but in 
order to resist the further encroachment of Soviet power. They have in 
common a tacit acquiescence in the division of Europe, along a line 
established by the Red Army and the Russian secret police; none has 
as its purpose the destruction of Soviet influence and authority over those 
areas that fell to Soviet power by agreement with the Nazis or with the 
connivance of the Western Powers. It is perhaps significant that the 
Kremlin has taken violent exception to only one of these measures, 
namely the proposal to recreate the German Army. In its view, obviously, 
this proposal is not entirely defensive in spite of the protestations of 
Western diplomatists ; the Kremlin evidently fears that the West Germans, 
alone among Western peoples, will not always acquiesce in- the division 
of Europe and of Germany, and that if they are rearmed they will one 
day succumb to the desire to challenge the Soviet title to Eastern Europe. 

The moral weakness of all these arrangements is that they tacitly 
recognize the existence of the Soviet bloc, a federation in all but name of 
European and Asian states, and with it the permanent subjection of all 
the diverse peoples and nationalities of Eastern Europe to the Russian 
Empire. From a strictly military aspect there is no peaceful alternative 
to this recognition. From the diplomatic point of view it is disastrous. 
It robs Western policy of the vigour which alone can bring the cold war 
to a successful end; it leaves Soviet diplomacy with the initiative in 
Europe; and since it implicitly forbids Poles and Czechs and other 
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oppressed peoples to hope for any break in the dark tyranny of Stalinism, 
it is a betrayal of Western Christendom. It assumes that Moscow will be 
able to digest all its ill-gotten gains, to the extent even of imposing its 
backward industrial and agricultural techniques upon more highly- 
developed peoples, and that Western Europe can prosper while Eastern 
reverts to barbarism. This defeatist attitude has coloured all our dealings 
with the Governments of Eastern Europe since the summer of 1947, in 
precisely the same way as American relations with Communist China 
are now governed by the assumption that Peking is only a Muscovite 
provincial town. 

It was noted in an earlier paragraph that in the essentially defensive 
diplomacy of the Western Powers since the end of the war there has been 
one outstanding exception. That exception, of course, was the Marshall 
Aid Programme. Its effects on Soviet diplomacy were immediate and 
far-reaching. It revealed deep cracks in Russian imperialist power, and 
it forced the Soviet Government to extemporize ruthless measures in 
defence of its position in Eastern Europe. Comparatively slow infiltration 
gave place to a policy of rapid assimilation which, in its turn, set up 
counter-currents that continue to cause the most serious difficulties. 
The demands upon Soviet experts, soldiers and security officers have 
increased enormously. As the Governments of the West saw it, Marshall 
Aid was a life-line thrown to Europe by the United States for the sole 
purpose of keeping the European economy afloat, including the economy 
of Eastern Europe. Mr Stalin himself had hinted to United States 
officials in 1945 that the Soviet Union would welcome American help 
after the war; but two years later his views had changed. The Politbureau 
realized at once that in so far as Marshall Aid offered economic help to 
Eastern Europe through channels not under Soviet control, it would 
jeopardize Soviet plans for its exploitation. In the summer of 1947 
Mr Molotov went so far as to threaten the Western Powers with ‘grave 
consequences if they went ahead with the Marshall Plan.’ Some months 
later Mr Zhdanov denounced the plan in the most violent terms on the 
ground that its purpose was ‘to lure the countries of Eastern and South- 
eastern Europe into the trap of the economic restoration of Europe with 
American help.’ His instructions to Communist Parties in the satellite 
states led to the setting up of the Cominform for the specific purpose of 
combating Marshall Aid in every possible way and with every weapon. 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, as we know, alarmed the Kremlin by making 
it known that they were interested in American economic help, but they 
were quickly brought to heel by a mixture of promises and threats. Since 
then, Soviet power has found it increasingly necessary to intervene in 
every department of political, social and economic life in the satellites 
in order to insure as far as possible against any deviation, or any break in 
the smooth facade of Soviet-dictated acquiescence. 

Among the visible consequences of this policy were the breach with 
Yugoslavia, at one time considered to be the most dependable of Russia’s 
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base for the Kremlin’s drive to the Mediterranean; the liquidation, first, 
of all Socialists and undogmatic fellow-travellers in the satellites, and, 
later, in circumstances of sadistic horror, of all Communists with Western 
affiliations or associations such as Rajk in Hungary, Kostov in Bulgaria, 
Clementis in Czechoslovakia, and Gomulka in Poland; and the remilitari- 
zation of Eastern Germany in the teeth of East European fears and suspi- 
cions. The abortive attempts of Mr Fierlinger, the Deputy Prime Minister 
of Czechoslovakia, to convince the Czechs that Communism has turned 
all East Germans into pacific good neighbours are a striking illustration 
of the embarrassments with which Soviet power is now faced. In Italy, 
the Kremlin’s hostility to Marshall Aid has disrupted the Communist 
Party; in France and Scandinavia its membership is shaken; in the 
United Kingdom, in order to postpone a Communist eclipse, its leaders 
have been permitted to table a naively nationalist programme which, 
mutatis mutandis, hardly differs from the most heretical Titoism. Marshall 
Aid, in short, has served as a catalytic on Soviet policy; and the violent 
contradiction between the international solidarity of the proletariat as 
postulated by Marxism, and the crude aims of Russian imperialism is now 
laid bare. This contradiction has always existed, certainly since the death 
of Lenin, but until the coming of Marshall Aid it was discreetly camou- 
flaged by Communist propaganda. To-day all can see, and especially the 
victims of Soviet power in the satellite states, that the Kremlin has 
returned to the ancient policy of Russification. How else can one describe 
the appointment of a Red Army general to the complete control of the 
armed forces of the Polish Republic? The army, after all, is the supreme 
instrument of national sovereignty and the symbol of patriotism and the 
national will. Mr Stalin’s own experiences in Georgia have shown him 
that when he tramples upon the spirit of patriotism it rouses opposition 
to the point of martyrdom. Even in the Ukraine, accustomed for so long 
to the Russian tyranny, there are sporadic flickers of resistance. Yet 
Stalin has deliberately chosen a head-on collision with the forces of 
nationalism rather than allow Western economic processes to influence 
the pattern of political and social life in the Russian marchlands. 

None of these developments was foreseen by the Marshall Aid planners. 
They did not perceive that the Soviet Government would regard the 
economic recovery of Europe as a mortal danger to itself and that it 
would be driven to the undisguised use of Russian imperialist techniques 
in order to crush the nationalism of the satellites. Within the State 
Department, it is true, there were people who saw that if economic 
recovery in Western Europe eventually got under way the satellites 
might become restive — or, as that brilliant diplomatist Mr Charles 
Bohlen put it, that they would want to take a look over the fence. But 
no one foresaw that their urge to look over the fence would be immediate 
and overwhelming; nor that Russia would be driven to act against it at 
the cost of scrapping large chunks of her Communist fagade. These 
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far-reaching and unexpected consequences of Marshall Aid were, so to 
speak, uncovenanted benefits; but they are none the less welcome for that. 

It was not just the prospect of economic help that tempted the satellites 
to look westward. What was perhaps an even greater attraction was that 
they were invited to take part on equal terms in the working out of a 
programme for European recovery, including their own. In Western 
eyes, this aspect of the Marshall programme did not seem to be very 
important; it appeared as a sort of casual afterthought and was in no 
sense considered as ammunition for a possible. diplomatic offensive. In 
Eastern Europe it came as a flash of hope. For the first time since the 
collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Empire the world’s greatest mercantile 
powers were prepared to agree upon a programme for the economic 
restoration of Europe, including the Danubian States. In the uneasy 
armistice between 1918 and 1939 none of the East European States 
succeeded in adjusting themselves to the new conditions created by the 
break-up of the great trading area within the Austrian Empire; and the 
desperate economic expedients to which each of them was driven made 
conditions for them all increasingly precarious. Although Austria, 
Hungary and Bulgaria were given financial help by the League of 
Nations, the Powers did not pursue a consistent or coherent policy 
towards the countries in this area, arid they drifted from crisis to crisis, 
some of which were provoked by the Nazi Government in Berlin, until 
they became mere appendages to the German war economy. 

For some years after the signature of the Treaty of Versailles, France 
hoped to establish herself in Central and South-eastern Europe; but apart 
from granting a few loans mainly to finance arms purchases, she was 
unable and unwilling to buttress her political position with a policy of 
trade expansion. Her share of the total trade was much too small to be 
of any significance to these countries which were forced to look elsewhere 
for the markets which would sustain their economies. Then, in order to 
undermine French influence, Fascist Italy tried to expand her trade with 
the Danubian States, and to some extent she was successful. Yet her 
attempt to achieve self-sufficiency in wheat was a serious blow to them. 
By her opposition to anything remotely resembling a Danubian zollverein 
she made it impossible for the States of Central and South-eastern 
Europe to work out their own salvation. The Russian and American 
shares of the trade were so small that they were not even separately 
recorded in the official statistics. And as for the United Kingdom, she 
took less than one-tenth of the total exports from this part of the world 
in the years immediately preceding the Munich agreement. After Munich, 
the Bulgarian, Rumanian and Yugoslav Governments warned the British 
Government that unless Britain’s share of their trade could be increased, 
Germany, now reinforced by her control over the established Danubian 
trade channels, would inevitably gain economic mastery over them. It 
was already too late, for by that time Germany had dug herself in. 
Between 1930 and 1938 the German share of Bulgarian exports increased 
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from 26 to 63 per cent; of Rumanian from 19 to 36 per cent; of Yugoslav 
from 12 to 50 per cent. Without the disunity of her victims and the lack 
of foresight of the Powers, the Nazis could not have gained their ends 
so quickly, although it is arguable that they would have“done so in the 
long run in view of the pull of the German economy. Only a stronger 
influence than theirs could have checked their advance; and only Moscow, 
at that time, could have exerted that influence. Since it was not exerted, 
Germany finally had the field almost entirely to herself. 

No doubt German economic domination was thoroughly undesirable; 
but in the chaos of the pre-war years the German market did provide 
an element of stability and therefore of economic hope. With the defeat 
of Germany all the old uncertainties returned. What Western markets 
could compensate for the German — even on the relatively modest pre- 
Nazi level? Russia was first in the field, and tried at once to fill the 
German gap. But there was no plan. Even the Russians did not imme- 
diately grasp the essentials of the Danubian problem. And it was not 
until after the Marshall programme was announced that Moscow 
succeeded in producing a plan for East European trade — euphemisti- 
cally advertised as a plan for the restoration of Eastern Europe. 

The point is that Marshall Aid has exposed the essential fragility of the 
Eastern bloc. And yet since the Peace Conference in 1946 our diplomacy has 
made no conscious or deliberate attempt to exploit this fact. On the con- 
trary, our diplomacy has acted as if the Soviet bloc were here to stay; it 
has not sought to differentiate between Moscow on the one hand and 
Warsaw, or Prague or Budapest on the other. Wherever it has gone into 
action it has acted against the strongest point in the Soviet chain, in 
Moscow, rather than against the weaker outposts. And it has made no real 
attempt to exploit the manifest contradictions between Marxist inter- 
nationalism and Stalinist imperialism. To a large extent, indeed, the 
Eastern bloc is a Western creation: we give all the Eastern States the 
same undifferentiated treatment; we make it plain that we regard them 
as little better than Russian serfs; we do not discuss with them any 
matters of political importance; we treat their views with contempt 
and respond to them with but another Note of Protest. Is there no case 
for treating them with at least the same courtesy and consideration as 
we treated Austria after the Nazi coup? It would at least do no harm; 
and in the light of the foregoing I submit that it might do a great deal of 
good. We should encourage by every possible means their feelings of 
national pride; we should make it clear to them that their return to the 
European family is greatly desired. And we should emphasize that all 
our planning takes their interests into account. 

Over the German problem our diplomacy has been particularly inept. 
A detailed examination of the German problem falls outside the scope 
of this article, but I must be allowed to refer to those aspects of it that have 
a bearing on my case. The Western Powers have negotiated with the 
Russians as if only Russian interests were at issue. If this judgment 
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appears to be too harsh let us recall the terms of the Notes that passed 
between Moscow and the Western capitals some months ago. Let us 
recall, too, the Conference of Deputies that opened in Paris on March 5th. 
Was ever a word said there that would have appealed to any of the 
satellites? Did any Western deputy stop to examine the attitude of Poles 
or Czechs to the resurrection of Germany? Neither London nor Washing- 
ton seems to have learnt anything from the French reaction to the sudden 
proposal that Germany should be rearmed on terms of equality with the 
North Atlantic Treaty states. Yet Poland and Czechoslovakia have 
suffered more than France at German hands; their attitude to Germany 
is far more hostile than the French; and their doubts and fears have 
undoubtedly slowed down the Kremlin’s plan to raise the status of 
Eastern Germany in the councils of the Molotov Plan for Eastern 
Europe. Western diplomacy takes no account of these Eastern fears; 
and notes from Prague or Warsaw on important aspects of the German 
problem are rejected with evident contempt on the utterly irrelevant 
ground that they are inspired by the Soviet Foreign Office. It is, of course, 
convenient to reject them since it absolves us from undertaking a genuine 
examination of the real motives that lie behind the facade of Czech and 
Polish diplomacy. If we did make such an examination we should be 
driven to recognize that all East European states, irrespective of the 
Russian attitude, are bound to consider that the economic and military 
revival of Germany, except within a very closely defined European 
framework, is a direct threat to them. They know that Germany can 
only thrive if she has access, on her own terms, to the markets of East 
and South-east Europe. The restoration. of Germany, except under 
safeguards that they themselves help to formulate, must therefore seem 
to them as sowing the seeds of a new war, or at best as re-opening the doors 
to German economic domination. 

Our undiscriminating attitude, in short, provides the Soviet propaganda 
machine with all the ammunition it requires. It tends to cancel out the 
uncovenanted benefits of the Marshall Plan. Instead of doing all we can 
to drive home the wedge that Marshall Aid has accidently inserted into the 
Soviet bloc, we are pulling it out again. Our handling of the German 
problem is only the most striking example of a faulty Western tactic. 

A wiser diplomacy would seek to exploit all the nationalist grievances 
of the satellites - and we know that they are many. It is true that the 
satellites at times insult and slander us; but then great powers can afford 
to ignore the insults of minor states. They may try our patience; but we 
should make every allowance for their pent-up feelings. We should make 
it plain that we are acting as trustees for their interests in a free Europe 
to which we expect one day they will return. And as a preliminary piece 
of symbolism would it not be right to reserve places for them in the Council 
of Europe? An empty chair marked ‘Poland’ would tell its own story. 
It would demonstrate that in spite of past mistakes the Western Powers 
now had a constructive approach to the problem of European disunity. 








THE SPANISH PROBLEM 
Daphne Kirkpatrick 


The fires of discontent in Spain which have been smouldering for years 
beneath the surface have recently shown signs of bursting into flame. The 
spark which ignited them was the success of the recent strikes in Barcelona 
against the rise in the cost of living. Because these strikes had several 
unusual features and were representative of discontent that is felt through- 
out Spain, it may be worth while to examine them in some detail. 

On March ist of this year an increase of Barcelona’s tram fares was met 
by a boycott of the trams. Typewritten leaflets were circulated urging 
Barcelona’s citizens not to use the trams. Such was the response to this 
appeal that a crowd leaving a football match ignored completely a waiting 
line of empty trams and instead footed its way home. As a result of the 
boycott the fares were reduced to their former level. Fired by success, 
Barcelona’s citizens responded with alacrity when some days later 
they were asked to support a general strike against the rise in the cost of 
living. The extent and spontaneity of the strike were remarkable and an 
unusual feature was the encouragement that employers gave to their 
employees to participate. In dealing with it the Government showed a 
mixture of firmness and leniency. Marines were landed, extra police and 
troops were drafted into the town and the strike broken, but Government 
threats of action against employers who failed to penalize their striking 
employees were not enforced — report has it that this was because the 
majority: of Barcelona’s employers were involved — and those arrested 
during the strike, estimated at nearly 800, were later released. Moreover, 
more food was at once drafted into the town. 

Now, although Catalan separatism undoubtedly played a part in the 
Barcelona strikes, these owed their widespread support to general resent- 
ment — since expressed throughout the country — at the rise in the cost of 
living. To the many British tourists who have recently visited the country, 
Spain may seem a relatively cheap place to live, but this is due to the 
favourable tourist exchange rate. For the Spaniard, conditions are very 
different. The cost of living has outstripped wages to an extent barely 
conceivable in this country, and in Barcelona prices have risen even more 
steeply than in Madrid. Both working and middle classes have been 
severely hit and it is common practice among the middle classes for one 
person to hold several jobs in order to make ends meet, while working 
class families are forced to trade in the black market in order to keep alive. 
In many parts of Spain, particularly in the south, people have reached 
starvation level. The social services introduced by the Franco regime 
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which, although excellent on paper, often fail to function in practice, by 
no means compensate for the high cost of living. It has been reckoned 
that the Spanish workman is now only half as well off as he was in 
1936, despite various types of bonus to which most workmen are 
entitled. 

The principal factor in the rise in living costs has been the high price of 
food. While the population has rapidly increased with strong Government 
encouragement, agricultural production has on the whole declined. 
Agriculture, which is the country’s most important industry, receives only 
1 per cent. of the total budget. An acute shortage of fertilizers, owing to 
lack of foreign currency, has-severely hampered production, as has a 
series of droughts. Whereas before the Civil War Spain was self-supporting 
in wheat, she is now dependent on imports for about one-sixth of her con- 
sumption, and it must be remembered that bread forms the principal item 
of diet of most of her population. The official price offered to the Spanish 
farmer for his wheat is so low that he understandably prefers to grow more 
lucrative crops. A system of rationing does exist, but the rations are dis- 
tributed irregularly, vary in quantity from district to,district, are not 
always honoured, and in any case would not keep a mouse alive. The 
result is that people are forced to buy on the black market in order to 
live. 

The principal industries, both manufacturing and agricultural, are each 
run by a separate Syndicate with branches in the provinces and head- 
quarters in Madrid. Thus there is a Meat Syndicate, a Wheat Syndicate, 
an Oil Syndicate, and so on. These Syndicates control every aspect of the 
industry concerned, including distribution of raw materials and disposal 
of its products. The power thus conferred on the Syndicates often leads to 
grave abuses. Report has it that in Barcelona recently as much as 50 per 
cent. of the meat which should have been available for general distribution 
was in fact withheld for the use of officials of the Syndicate and munici- 
pality, who probably sold it on the black market at very high prices. 
Three years ago after a bumper olive harvest there was a shortage of olive 
oil throughout most of Spain. The Olive Syndicate was said to have with- 
held supplies in order to make money on the black market. And the 
number of such cases is legion. The Manchester Guardian* published last 
year some detailed figures showing the gap between wages and prices, and 

since then prices have risen still further. Meanwhile, a small illustration 
may give some indication of the position. The writer of this article paid 
12 pesetas for two glasses of orangeade (in a country which grows oranges!) 
in a moderately fashionable Madrid restaurant. This sum represents the 
statutory basic daily wage of an agricultural Jabourer. It is little wonder 
that discontent is rife. 

Although one is struck by the amount of building in progress in Spain, 
there is an acute housing shortage, particularly of working-class dwellings. 


* The Manchester Guardian, December 13th and 14th, 1950. 
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The many new blocks of luxury flats, banks and Government offices pro- 
vide cold comfort for those in need of low rent flats. Government schemes 
to provide these have so far proved only a drop in the ocean. Rents of flats 
in Spain, incidentally, are pegged as in Britain. Only when the tenant 
moves is the landlord entitled to raise the rent, an opportunity of 
which he not unnaturally then takes full advantage. Increased cost of 
clothing, particularly recently, has also contributed to the rise in living 
costs. 

Business circles, too, have ample grievances against the Franco regime, 
as can be seen in the action of Barcelona’s employers in supporting the 
strikers. Spain is the bureaucrat’s paradise where forms and controls run 
riot. Such is the extent of attempts to control the individual that in a book 
of laws on banking the first punishable offence mentioned is that of swear- 
ing. Not only are all processes of industry controlled, but the control is 
centralized in Madrid. This is both an affront to Catalan and other 
separatist feeling and a most effective brake on the wheels of industry. It 
has already been explained how the Syndicates are responsible for the 
distribution of raw materials and the abuses to which this leads. Often the 
only way to get something done or to obtain the necessary material is to 
know someone in high places. An Englishman who for the last twenty 
years had done business in Barcelona recently gave up the struggle in 
despair and departed to Mexico. Probably many Spaniards would be glad 
to follow him were they allowed to do so. The acute shortage of raw 
materials and of new machinery is a further serious brake on industry. 
Shortage of electricity has added to the business man’s troubles. Nearly 
all power for industry in Spain is provided by electricity, and, although 
great progress has been made in installing hydro-electric plant and con- 
structing dams, the series of droughts has resulted in acute shortage of 
electricity. (The situation has recently improved owing to heavy rains.) 
In Barcelona conditions have resembled those in Berlin during the 
blockade, electricity being available for industry during only a few hours 
each day. Meanwhile the employer is obliged by law to pay his employees 
at the usual rate, and no firm may declare itself bankrupt until all its 
liquid assets have been realized. The differential peseta rate is yet another 
nightmare for the business man. Not only has each commodity a different 
exchange rate, but the import and export rate of the same commodity 
often differs as well, and, to add insult to injury, these rates are constantly 
changing. Another grievance is the Instituto Nacional de Industria 
(I N I), which is a Government organization started with the purpose of 
providing capital for essential industries which did not attract private 
capital. Enjoying a favoured position, it has rapidly increased until its 
tentacles now reach into many branches of industry, where it is feared 
and resented by business circles. 

Another interesting feature of the Barcelona strikes is the fact that they 
seem to have been organized not by Communists, as the Franco Govern- 
ment alleged, but by young Falangists. Of course, Franco is apt to dub 
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any opposition as Communism. Now the Falange, founded by José 
Antonio Primo de Rivera, who was shot during the Civil War and was a 
brother of the present Spanish Ambassador in London and son of the 
dictator, has a radical tradition. Its structure is based on the Fascist and 
Nazi parties, that is to say, it is both a political party composed of the élite 
and a general party to which every worker and student is forced to belong. 
The head of the Falange is Franco while its Political Council consists of 
thirteen members, including the Ministers of the Interior, Education, 
Justice and Labour, Miguel Primo de Rivera — the Spanish Ambassador 
in London-— Pilar Primo de Rivera, the President of the Cortes, the 
National Delegate of Syndicates and the Bishop of Madrid. Since its 
earliest days it has contended with the Army for political power and 
Franco has skilfully played each off against the other. For some years now 
the Army has been supreme and the Falange had lost almost all political 
power and was reduced to a réle of ginger group to the Government’s 
social conscience, thus reverting to its radical tradition. The present 
Minister of Labour is an active Falangist and is said to be a man of mildly 
radical views. The official trade unions are vertical structures to which 
both employers and employees must belong. Delegates nominated by the 
authorities are ‘elected’ by members of the unions, who are also compul- 
sorily members of the Falange. There has been some talk recently of Com- 
munists having penetrated the Falange and of Falangists being in touch 
with the Russians. Such reports are obviously difficult to check. 

It is interesting to find that members of a generation which has been 
educated under Franco were so dissatisfied with conditions that both 
students and young trade unionists were prepared to risk organizing a 
demonstration which was tantamount to oppositien against the regime. 
The fact that they were able to do so with such success shows both the 
strength of public feeling against existing conditions and the extent to 
which security measures had relaxed, for since 1948 active opposition had 
gradually died down. The Barcelona strikes have kindled a response 
throughout Spain and given fresh heart to the opposition. There have been 
demonstrations against the cost of living throughout the country and 
large-scale strikes in Bilbao and other towns of the industrial north. These 
strikes show signs of deliberate planning, unlike Barcelona’s spontaneous 
effort, but there seems reason to believe that the organizers carefully 
avoided any collaboration with the Communists. This would also appear 
to be true of the central underground committee in Madrid which is 
reported to have held meetings and issued a statement saying that it would 
be impossible for the people of Spain to co-operate with the Atlantic 
Treaty Powers while still under the yoke of the Franco regime. The 
comparative leniency shown towards those taking part in the recent 
demonstrations is a measure of the deterioration in Franco’s hitherto 
invincible position. Should he weather the storm safely, no doubt any 
present deficiencies in security measures will be amply remedied. Franco 
has so far proved himself an astute politician and after the Barcelona 
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strikes food was hurried into the town and control ‘of food prices was 


reintroduced. The newspapers have been full of articles explaining the 


present economic difficulties and laying the blame on the Civil War, on 
Britain for preventing Spain from obtaining Marshall Aid, on the 
droughts, in fact anywhere except on the Government. Arriba, the paper 
which most closely reflects the Government’s views, even went so far 
recently as to appeal to its readers that ‘it would be sheer madness to 
forsake in a sudden and irrational stampede what we have defended with 
enthusiasm for ten years.’ For the Government mouthpiece to speak in 
these terms is an indication of the seriousness of Franco’s position. It must 
be remembered, however, that from March until June has in recent years 
been the most dangerous time of year for the Spanish Government. for 
it is the period when Spain’s stocks of wheat are exhausted, the new 
harvest not yet in and the country is dependent on imports to bridge the 
gap. Franco has only himself to blame for this recurring situation since 
he has encouraged a rapid rise in the population, impeded emigration 
and neglected agriculture in a vainglorious attempt to industrialize the 
country. 

Franco has always derived his principal support from the Army, and it 
is the Army which controls Spain. Last year as much as 46 per cent. of 
the Budget was devoted to the Services and police. The officers in the 
Army (and their number is out of all proportion to that of the ranks) have 
every reason to be grateful to Franco despite their low salaries. They owe 
him their position and privileges. These include canteens where food can 
be bought cheaply and resold on the black market, while many high 
ranking officers have penetrated civilian life and acquired opportunities 
for enriching themselves. For example, many serving officers are com- 
pany directors. The loyalty of the ranks is not so certain since they 
come from families who feel the pinch of high living costs. The Army 
numbers about 350,000 and consists of some twenty-two divisions. It is 
capable of rapid expansion but is very poorly equipped, while the trans- 
port position is most serious, rolling stock and permanent way being 
particularly in need of renewal. 

The Church, with some individual exceptions, supports Franco, who 
has given it a free hand in education. In every classroom in Spain hangs, 
by order, a portrait of Franco and a crucifix, symbol of a mutually advan- 
tageous partnership. There are, however, increasing signs of the Church’s 
awareness of public discontent with present conditions. The Bishop of 
Malaga, who appears to be an exceptionally live wire, recently started 
courses for priests designed to give a thorough grounding in social and 
economic problems. Knowledge of these subjects in a country such as is 
Spain to-day can only bring with it an urge to reform. Opportunities open 
to priests through the confessional and other means are immense in a 
country where the vast majority are practising Catholics. The Church in 
Spain has often been criticized for its failure to concern itself with the 
poverty of so many of its flock but this appears to be a serious attempt to 
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tackle the problem, not so much by direct good works, as by influence 
brought to bear on the consciences of those in a position to act. Already 
similar courses have been started in other bishoprics and there is evidence 
that, although this is only a small beginning, the handful of men trained 
may prove a powerful leaven throughout the land. The order issued 
to local priests after the recent strikes in the Basque provinces which 
forbade them to preach on the economic situation, and the fact that a 
Catholic paper voluntarily withheld publication because an article 
criticizing present economic conditions was censored, are further 
indications of the Church’s awakening concern. 

The press in Spain is under a strict censorship, but no paper is allowed 
to be published with blank spaces. Occasionally an editor will receive a 
direct order from the Government, but usually more subtle methods are 
employed, such as the withholding of paper supplies. Foreign correspon- 
dents are carefully vetted before being granted a press-card, without 
which document it is impossible to cable a single word home. Each time 
the correspondent wishes to cable a despatch to his paper, he must deposit 
his press-card at the cabling-office and should the authorities disapprove 
of what he has written the return of his card may be delayed — sometimes 
permanently. Occasionally, as recently happened to Sam Pope Brewer 
of the New York Times, whose despatches have been remarkably candid, 
the Spanish Government asks for the correspondent’s recall. 

Spain has been debarred from Marshall Aid by the ostracism of the 
United Nations, which dated from a resolution passed at the San Francisco 
Conference in June 1945, was later confirmed at Potsdam and elaborated 
in the General Assembly resolution of December 1946, which recom- 
mended the withdrawal of ambassadors from Madrid. Franco has worked 
assiduously to regain for Spain a place in respectable international society, 
probably not so much from injured pride, although this has played a part, 
as in order to secure an American loan. He carefully cultivated the Arab 
States for the sake of their votes in the United Nations; in the United 
States he exploited Spain’s strategic position in Europe, Catholic opinion, 
and America’s need for a market for her surplus cotton. Gradually the 
climate of opinion changed, and in November of last year Franco’s efforts 
were crowned with success, the General Assembly voting to rescind the 
1946 resolution. Meanwhile, the United States Congress had voted 
$100 million aid to Spain under the General Appropriations Bill. This 
sum was later reduced to $62-5 million. President Truman at first inti- 
mated that the loan would not be put into effect, but by December the 
return of ambassadors to Madrid and pressing defence requirements 
caused a change of heart in the State Department and the loan was 
allowed to be issued through the Export-Import Bank. It is probable that 
Franco could have obtained an American loan at an earlier date had he 
been willing to accept United States conditions. As it is, he has obtained 
the loan with, so far, a minimum of strings. Waiting has proved profitable 
for Franco, for events since the end of the war have played into his hands. 
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The increasing menace of Russia has, in the eyes of some people, vindi- 
cated his policy of anti-Communism and enhanced Spain’s strategic 
importance. Moreover, fear that Spain’s economic collapse would bring 
Communism with it has forced the United States to attempt to bolster up 
the country. 

It is an ironical situation that discontent should have reached a head 
just when prospects for Franco looked distinctly brighter. Recent rains 
give promise of a better power situation and good crops, while Franco 
has at last achieved an American loan which, although totally inadequate 
for Spain’s needs, may yet be a portent of favours to come. Some cynics 
maintain that he has not altogether discouraged the recent demonstrations 
in order to frighten the State Department into hastening further loans to 
Spain. Such is the parlous state of her economy that it has been estimated 
that a minimum of $1,000 million would be required to set Spain on her 
feet and, under present conditions, a good proportion of this sum is likely 
to find its way to the pockets of those already in the habit of helping 
themselves. Nevertheless, the alternative is to allow the steady rot in the 
economy to continue until, like a building infected with the death-watch 
beetle, the whole structure finally collapses. In fact, it is little short of a 
miracle that it has not long since done so. Although the vast majority of 
Spaniards would probably welcome Franco’s departure, all but a very 
small minority dread another civil war. Franco is at present faced with a 
serious dilernma. In order to make more food and other goods available, 
he must break the black market, stop present corruption and introduce 
reforms which would lose him the support of all those who have been filling 
their pockets under the present regime and therefore have a vested interest 
in keeping him in power. If, on the other hand, he fails to take measures 
strong enough to remedy the situation, a breaking point may be reached 
when even civil war may lose its terrors in the nightmare struggle for 
existence. As long as Franco has the support of the Army there is little 
prospect of his going without a major upheaval. At the time of writing, 
however, reports seem to indicate that this support is no longer as 
unanimous as formerly. But it must be remembered that should the Army 
think it necessary to sacrifice Franco and instal a face-saving monarchy, 
there is likely to be little real change in the regime — the Army would 
still hold the reins. Many Spaniards who are not monarchists at heart 
will tell one that they are prepared to support the monarchy as an 
alternative to Franco. But the real monarchists in Spain have shown 
little wish for any change in the nature of the regime other than to instal 
Don Juan, son of the late Alfonso XIII who now lives in Portugal, in 
Franco’s place as Head of the State. Any indication of liberal sentiments 
or aims by Don Juan or of parleying with the exiled Socialists is met by 
monarchists in Spain with grave concern. The Republican Government 
in exile has no standing whatever in Spain nor are the names of Socialist 
leaders, with the possible exception of that of Indalecio Prieto, even 
known. 
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The State Department is now in favour of Spain’s inclusion in Western 
European defence projects, subject to acceptance by the countries 
involved, but despite her twenty-two. divisions, and leaving aside moral 
issues, there is some doubt about her uses as an ally, apart from providing 
bases for American ’planes. We have seen that her economy, including 
communications, is in a bad way, her people in a state of suppressed 
unrest, her Army very poorly equipped and its ranks an unknown quan- 
tity, despite their known fighting quality. Finally, Franco’s record as an 
ally is a poor one. While paying lip service to Hitler and Mussolini whom 
he admired, he contributed only the token Blue Division to their forces and 
refused to allow German troops on Spanish soil. There is little doubt that 
only if Spain’s direct and immediate interests were involved would he 
prove more co-operative to allies whom he despises. 

The Spanish problem seems well nigh insoluble. The urgent need is to 
restore Spain’s economy, but it seems extremely doubtful whether the 
radical reforms necessary are possible under the present regime whoever 
may be the Head of State. Yet there is little prospect of a real change in the 
regime without a major upheaval which almost all dread and which would 
leave the country even worse off than before. There is angry discontent 
simmering below the surface and, were the lid suddenly removed, 
disaster to Spain would almost certainly follow. Even liberal opponents 
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of Franco have expressed their opinion to the writer that Spain needs. 


a firm hand. The problem is to find a hand that is gentle in its firmness 
and will eschew the pocket. Meanwhile, palliatives in the form of 
American aid seem the only practicable alternative and, for the sake of 
the Spanish people, one can only hope that as large a proportion as 
possible of this aid in fact reaches them. 


ARMS, THE BUDGET AND THE LABOUR PARTY 
T. E. M. McKitterick 
Probably all that can usefully be said about the personal issues involved 


in the resignation of Mr Bevan and his two colleagues has been said 
already. The questions of principle — political and economic — cannot be 


so easily settled. This article is an attempt to separate the points of 


principle from the immediate personalities. It will conclude that what 
Mr Bevan gave as the reasons for his resignation was a mixture of sound 
sense and nonsense, and that the political consequences of his action will 
not be exactly what he expected them to be. 

Mr Bevan’s attack on the Budget, and on the Chancellor, developed 
along three lines, In the first place, he accused the Chancellor of financing 
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the rearmament programme out of the proceeds of inflation, relying on 
rising prices to reduce purchasing power, and cutting down the value, in 
real terms, of the ‘social wage’. Secondly, he argued that with raw 
materials as short as they are the programme could not be carried out 
any way, so that there was no point in budgeting for it as though it could. 
Finally, there was the charge for teeth and spectacles, which nullified the 
principle of a free Health Service. Though the last was, in size at least, 
relatively unimportant, it seemed to act as a detonator for the whole 
explosion. Taken together, his criticisms led him to conclude that the 
Chancellor, with the assistance and support of other senior members of 
the Cabinet, was leading the Labour Party and the country into a 
repetition of 1931. 

To this three-pronged attack the Government had a triple defence. 
Mr Gaitskell was ready to admit (as the Prime Minister, and Mr Bevan 
himself while he was still in the Government, had admitted earlier) that 
the fulfilment of the £4,700 million arms programme over three years 
did depend quite considerably on whether the raw materials and the 
machine tools could be got. But the possibility was that they could. If 
an arms programme of that size was needed (and they believed it was) it 
was better to prepare for it on the most favourable assumptions, rather 
than to take the pessimistic view and pitch it lower; if in the end the 
resources were not available, there would simply be a smaller arms 
programme and a Budget surplus, which might incidentally be a useful 
corrective to inflation. 

Secondly, they could claim that if the arms programme were to involve 
sacrifices of material standards, as presumably it must, the Budget shared 
them out equitably. The main burden fell on those best able to bear it; 
the families with children and the old age pensioner were even relieved 
of some of it, and were made better able to face the rise in prices. To 
exempt the lower income groups from any share in the extra burden 
would prevent any fall in the volume of demand for a good many consumer 
goods, would make the change over to arms production more difficult, 
and might even encourage the inflation to which Mr Bevan objected so 
strongly. 

The third defence involved a more difficult matter of principle. Some 
people (including, according to one account, Mr Gaitskell himself) had 
already begun to feel that the ‘social wage’ was too high for present 
conditions. Given a static or a falling volume of consumer goods, it might 
be better policy to increase the total proportion of all income (wages 
plus social services) of which the recipient could dispose at his own free 
will; since wages could do no more than increase pari passu with the 
increase in prices, and perhaps would not even do that, the proportion 
of freely disposable income could only be increased by a reduction in 
the other part. Therefore it was logical to limit total expenditure on the 
Health Service and to introduce an element of payment for what might 
be called the ‘capital goods’ supplied by it, such as dentures and spectacles. 
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Moreover, by eliminating excess demand and discouraging abuses, a 
charge for certain parts of the Health Service might make it a better 
service. This line of defence is, of course, wholly incompatible with saying 
that the charges did not raise a question of principle; it would imply that 
the principle was much more significant than the saving in expenditure — 
which is what Mr Bevan said from a different point of view. 


To get these arguments into perspective, it is necessary to leave the 
immediate issues for a while, and go back to an altogether deeper question. 
What are we rearming for? 

Reading the numerous discussions of this question in the Press and in 
Parliamentary debates, one must conclude that the Labour Party has 
not faced it squarely; the Conservative Party has hardly faced it at all. 
Are we to think of the threat which Russia now presents to the rest of the 
world in military terms alone? Or are its political and economic aspects 
at least equally dangerous? 

We do not know, because we do not know what Russia’s ultimate 
intentions are. Possibly she does not know herself. But there is a permissible 
interpretation of her behaviour which would go on the following lines ; 
it is by no means-certainly correct, but at least it is not out of accord with 
the known facts. 

Until quite recently (1949 perhaps) Communist doctrine taught that 
sooner or later capitalism would collapse from its own internal contra- 
dictions; it would die in a series of catastrophic slumps. The job of Com- 
munist Parties was therefore simply to hurry the process on. This is 
traditional Marxism, borne out, it would seem, by the experience of the 
1930’s. But since the war doubts have begun to be cast on the validity 
of the thesis. The much-heralded slump of 1948-49 did not develop, and 
it was not rearmament so much as Marshall Aid that stopped it. Most 
leading capitalist countries showed astonishing virility and adaptability. 
‘Welfare capitalism’ looked like being a much likelier next stage than 
increasing misery and collapse. So if capitalism would not die of itself, 
it must be made to, and with the minimum of risk to the non-capitalist 
countries. 

Hence the cold war. If it comes to a competitive arms race, measured 
in terms of immediately mobilisable military strength, Russia and her 
associates are infinitely better placed than the Western Powers, They 
have enormous resources of most materials, though some are not yet 
fully exploited. They have such control over their internal economics 
that resources can be switched to military production with comparative 
ease. Their standard of living being low, they can divert to military or 
near-military purposes a relatively high proportion of resources, and they 
can produce an equivalent volume of arms at lower cost. Moreover, as 
Russia’s own policy since the war has shown, they have none of the qualms 
of Western countries about deflationary finance. They have a tremendous 
advantage in their interior lines of communication, so that the cost of 
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maintaining a ring of defensive or offensive positions is less for them than 
for the West. Finally, they have the initiative. 

If they can induce the Western Powers to rearm, without provoking 
them into attack, they will place upon them a correspondingly much 
greater burden. So from the Russian point of view the most profitable 
policy is one which leads to prolonged international tension, always (if 
possible) short of actual war. Occasional episodes like the Berlin blockade 
or Korea serve to keep up the series of recurrent crises, and may (though 
this is not their main purpose) result in local advantages being gained. 
As each crisis occurs, so the armaments programmes of the West are 
increased, until the burden of military expenditure brings about the 
collapse which the internal contradictions of capitalism have failed to 
procure. As each increase in armaments is decided, so new reductions are 
made in the standard of living, and the ground is prepared for the spread 
of political Communism, which, if successful, will make further military 
adventures unnec : 

At the back of these calculations is the knowledge that in the long run 
the potential strength of the West is very much greater. A prolonged war 
might damage the West irreparably, but it would destroy Russia. There- 
fore a prolonged war must be avoided. Russia herself must not be com- 
mitted too heavily in the military excursions; or if she is committed, and 
finds herself faced with firm resistance, she must climb down with as good 
a grace as possible, as she did in 1948. 


If this interpretation of Russian intentions is correct, what are the 
consequences for the policy of the Western Powers? 

Rearmament is clearly one. If, as seems likely, Russia is determined 
to avoid a prolonged war, the West must have sufficient strength, sufficient 
mobility and sufficient determination to make it clear that certain 
actions on Russia’s part will lead to a prolonged war; a quick victory 
must be made impossible. But it does not follow that the Western Powers 
must try to ensure a quick victory for themselves. They cannot do that. 
Their superiority in strength is potential and not actual; the purpose of 
their rearmament is therefore to gain time, in the event of war, for this 
huge potential strength to be made effective. To try to do more might 
well be fatal. 

If the volume of their armaments programme is so great as to involve 
a severe fall in the standard of living of the lower income-groups, the 
political appeal of Communism is increased. This does not mean that 
more people will vote Communist at elections. It does mean that workers 
in key industries will be more ready to go on strike for higher wages or 
other reasons, and that morale will be lower. It means a sharpening of 
differences, a weakening of national unity, and in this country an increased 
likelihood of a Conservative Government which, by giving a still higher 
priority to arms, might bring about still further reductions in living 
standards and an intensification of resentment. 
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Unless poverty is very severe, and misery very real, what causes resent- 
ment is not the absolute standard of living but the comparison between it 
and what people have enjoyed, or other nearby people enjoy. Inequality 
is a disturber of the peace. So is a perceptible fall in living standards — 
the fact that it is a fall being more important than the absolute level 
before or after it. Therefore an armaments programme which either 
lowers the standard of living or increases inequality will to some extent 
run counter to its own purpose. 

This is inescapable. What must be done, therefore, is to strike a balance 
between the opposing demands of defence and the standard of living. 
A programme which leaves the standard of living intact (that is, one which 
is carried entirely by the increase in production) may be inadequate to 
meet the minimum military commitment. A programme which meets 
this commitment may reduce the standard of living and defeat its own 
ends; it may by itself destroy what it is supposed to defend. 

The dilemma cannot be resolved in exact terms. Mr Bevan and his 
associates would say that the programme which has been announced is 
bigger than can be borne without creating counterbalancing disadvan- 
tages. Mr Gaitskell would argue that this is not so; the programme can 
be borne, and the country is capable of accepting, without undue disturb- 
ance, the burden involved. Mr Gaitskell is no doubt as fully aware as 
Mr Bevan that there are limits to what can be done. They differ on 
where to strike the balance; but there is far less difference between them 
than there is between Mr Gaitskell and those Conservatives who claim 
an overriding“ priority for armaments, on the wholly mistaken ground 
that ‘if the Russians overran the country you wouldn’t have a Health 
Service at all.’ 


Those of us who spoke at Labour Party meetings after the Budget, but 
before the storm broke, were impressed with how little excitement it 
caused. People disliked the charge for teeth and spectacles, and some 
thought the increased pension should have been payable at sixty-five. 
But they were not angry, and there were always the tax reliefs and the 
increased profits tax to appease them. The general reaction was favour- 
able. Mr Gaitskell had done a workmanlike job, and had made his own 
political reputation in the process. The Tribune articles scarcely stirred 
the peaceful waters. Even the shock of the resignations themselves had 
little immediate effect. The cold breath of isolation which surrounded 
Mr Bevan in the Parliamentary Labour Party on the Monday afternoon 
spread to the constituencies, and even the chronic dissidents were stunned 
at the thought that his action might bring the Government down at a 
moment unfavourable to its prospects of being returned to power. 

If that was all, people may ask what all the fuss was about. If the Labour 
Party at large did not feel that the Budget threatened the standard of 
living and the social services, was it an issue to resign on? 

The absence of sharp reaction means little. The rising cost of living has 
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been a big issue inside the Party and throughout the country for months; 
it did not need a Budget to make it apparent. Also, of course, the rank- 
and-file member could not judge the likely amount of the increase in 
prices over the next twelve months; still less could he know whether the 
arms programme was realistic or not. But he had fears, and though there 
may be little confidence that a Conservative Government could make 
things any better most Labour Party workers would agree that rising 
prices have lost more votes for the Goyernment than any other issue. 

The element of sound sense in Mr Bevan’s case turns on this. He 
believes that the programme is already too big, and will cause a weakening 
in morale throughout the country. Presumably he also believes that a 
rather smaller programme would be sufficient for the minimum military 
commitment needed to restrain Russia’s adventurousness; and he believes 
too that the present programme is incapable of fulfilment, so that a smaller 
one is imposed by the circumstances any way. In all this, despite the cool 
reception his resignation got, he is much nearer to rank-and-file Labour 
thinking than Mr Gaitskell and his colleagues. 

No one outside Government circles can decide whether he is right or 
wrong on the raw materials issue. If he is right, the Government must 
answer him more effectively than they did in the House of Commons 
when the matter was debated. If he is wrong, he may still be right on the 
other issue, that the political and economic consequences of the programme 


may defeat its object. The evidence suggests that he is at least partly } 


right. 

The evidence of the Labour meeting, the canvass, the conversation in 
pubs, trains and fish-queues is not conclusive; people may grumble, but 
still accept the things they are grumbling at. But there is widespread 
genuine concern, and an increasing unwillingness to be convinced by the 
usual reasons given for the rise in prices. The danger is not that most 
people will suddenly demand the end of the arms programme; a lot of 
them will not even link the two together. They will not become Com- 
munists. The real dangers are, first, industrial unrest and strikes (on any 
pretext, and not necessarily for higher wages) as a symptom of general 
discontent; and secondly, that the great mass of ordinary men and 
women will sink into apathy and disillusion not only with the Labour 
Government but with all the normal processes of politics. In either event 
the will to resist will be weakened, and Britain become as France was in 
1939 — a soft and easily subvertible nation behind a screen of useless 
defences. 

This is the most pessimistic view. Put so crudely, the dangers are 
probably over-stated. But Mr Bevan may be nearer right than Mr 
Gaitskell in insisting that the nation’s well-being and morale are at least 
as potent weapons of defence as guns and tanks and aircraft. 


The sad thing is that Mr Bevan did not stop there. However right he 
may have been in estimating the political and economic consequences of 
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the rearmament programme and the Budget, he was hopelessly and 
abysmally wrong when it came to assessing the mood of the Labour Party 
and the effect of his own resignation. 

In the first place, the parallel with 1931 cannot be sustained for a 
minute. Then, the Party was unsure of its own ground. It had little 
experience of office, little control over the machinery of government, little 
knowledge of economics, and no Parliamentary majority. When the crisis 
broke, it could offer no alternative to the traditional methods of treating 
a slump — methods proved to be wrong when its successor in office tried 
them. The leaders of the Party joined its adversaries, and the rank and file 
could only retire into disgruntled and unconstructive opposition. 

Things are very different now. The experience and the knowledge is 
there. The difference between Mr Gaitskell and any likely Conservative 
Chancellor is vastly bigger than that between Mr Snowden in April and 
Mr Snowden in October of 1931. The solutions offered by the Government 
now may be wrong in some respects, but they are not Conservative 
solutions, and the back-benchers know that. Loyalty to Mr Attlee is far 
stronger than was loyalty to Mr Macdonald. No matter how severe a crisis 
looms up in the coming months, the Labour Party has the knowledge, 
and the resilience, to meet it; if there are defections, they will be to the left 
and not the right, but they will not include those mainly concerned in the 
recent events. 

In the second place, the manner of Mr Bevan’s resignation did a great 
disservice to his own case in the constituency parties. It should not be 
necessary to state that the dispute between him and the Government is 
not whether to rearm or not, but is over the level of rearmament which, 
taking into consideration all the political, economic and social conse- 
quences, will be most effective in preserving peace and liberty. But this is 
where he has laid himself open to most misunderstanding. Inside the 
constituency parties, and inside many trade union branches, there is a 
substantial and vocal minority which is opposed to the very principles of 
rearmament. There are others who pay lip-service to the principle, but 
are opposed to every application of it. Some are fellow-travellers, some 
are habitual dissenters from everything. Most believe that we are in the 
wrong in Korea, and nearly all are bitterly anti-American. Few of them 
criticise Government policy for the same reasons as Mr Bevan. Yet these, 
and comparatively few others, are the supporters he will get. If, as some 
say, he intends to emerge as the leader of the left, he will have to accept 
some strange followers—no matter how loudly he may proclaim his own 
anti-Communism or his loyalty to the Government. 

He cannot ride to power on his present case. Inside and outside the 
House of Commons, there are large numbers of people who sympathise 
with much that he said — people who, supporting the Government and 
the Party, see no disloyalty in close scrutiny and occasional constructive 
criticism of Party policy. But because he has offended their loyalty, and 
because of the company he will have to keep, they cannot follow him. 
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For fear of being misunderstood, many of them are likely to refrain from 
criticism; in order to defend the Government against the wrong sort of 
criticism from others, they will lapse into an uneasy acquiescence in 
everything it does. A similar state of affairs existed between 1946 and 
1950, when any questioning of Government foreign policy raised the cry 
of fellow-traveller and stabs in the back. It was bad for the Party and the 
Government then, and it will be bad for them again. But it will also be 
bad for Mr Bevan. 


THE ENGLISH INTELLECTUALS AND THE 
WORLD OF TO-DAY 


Stephen Spender 


The term ‘intellectual’, used frequently in discussions about the role of 
the intellectual in society, the attitude of intellectuals to problems of war 
and peace, and so on, has come to mean: ‘a thinking person, often a 
writer, who has a sense of social responsibility to which he wants to give 
voice.’ This definition, if vague, is also rather narrowly limited: for an 
intellectual might be a mathematical genius, a chess champion, or a 
specialist in some technical field. However, here I am going to use the 


word in the special sense in which it is often taken for granted. 
Amongst the intellectuals it has been possible to discern a growing pre- 
occupation,*over the last twenty years, with their own effectiveness as 4 
social force. They wish to be able to influence contemporary history, 
if only so as to prove to themselves that they live in a society where 
they can continue their work. This desire to influence society in order to 
create a suitable background for his own writing is as characteristic of a 
writer like D. H. Lawrence, who seemed utterly to abhor professional 
politicians, as of those writers who joined the International Brigade during 
the Spanish Civil War. Lawrence wished to influence the direction of 
civilization as much as any social revolutionary has ever done. He thought, 
though, that political action was not the way to do it. Society could be 
changed, he believed, by changing the relationship between men and 
women, and men and men, making it more instinctual. So that when 
certain intellectuals claim to be political whilst others, like Mr Herbert 
Read, renounce politics, all this means is that some believe that society 
can be altered by political programmes, and others by measures which 
are included in no existing political programme. Those who call them- 
selves anarchists, or existentialists, have no representation for their views 
in parliaments. There is in our time a kind of secret parliament of the 
intellectuals, containing, like the parliament of the Weimar Republic, 
about thirty different parties. Yet the anarchism of Mr Read, or the chris- 
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tianity of Mr Eliot, like the revolution in human relations propagated by 
D. H. Lawrence, would, if pushed to their extremes, ultimately change 
the face of society. An intellectual is political if he has the slightest hidden 
feeling in his heart that (even though he may hate Shelley for having 
stated such a claim), he is potentially an ‘unacknowledged legislator of 
mankind’. The potential legislators include, among others, W. H. Auden, 
T. S. Eliot and Aldous Huxley, however remote these may be from the 
actual political scene. For all these hold views which, if applied, would 
affect the political structure and behaviour of our society. The question 
of ‘non-political’ or ‘political’ is largely an argument amongst intellec- 
tuals about means whereby they hope they may save civilization from the 
destructive aspects of contemporary professional politics. 

Until 1939, the English intellectuals felt themselves to belong to a con- 
tinuing tradition, which would be extended into the future. The remark 
of one of them (was it Lytton Strachey?) during the first World War; ‘I 
am the civilization for which you are fighting’, expressed the attitude of 
Bloomsbury. To exist and shine and write well, and, above all, to be 
sensitive, justified one’s existence as a writer, and, indeed, imposed on 
society the duty of continuing as a kind of material background of a 
civilization of perceptive people. It was the duty of the intellectual not to 
take side in the struggles around him; and there was a feeling that if he 
did so he was betraying a civilization which was detached from political 
and perhaps even religious faith. 

In the 1930’s it became evident to a good many intellectuals that 
sensibility was not enough. The fabric of civilization upon which post- 
impressionism and the novels of Virginia Woolf rested was threatened. 
In this decade, English politics showed themselves to be bankrupt of 
means to prevent war. The intellectuals, with their gifts of intuition and 
sensibility, were put into the position of perceiving very clearly approach- 
ing disasters the existence of which the governing class simply denied. 

In this situation, the intellectuals reacted in different ways. Some of 
them became actively political, others, like D. H. Lawrence, looked to a 
revolution in human relations which although outside politics, would 
transform society, some, like T. S. Eliot, tried to bolster up the Church. 
It is significant that Eliot’s first full-length play, The Rock, was performed 
in order to obtain funds for building more churches in London. 

Yet all these attitudes had something in common: the belief that the 
individualist position, however unreal and remote from actuality in 
appearance, was socially effective. It sustained or transformed or, in some 
way which was supposed to be beneficial, influenced society. And the 
intellectual who was a writer, was a responsible person, a civilizing force, 
a defender of the ‘cultural heritage’, whether as traditionalist, or 
revolutionary. The surrealists claimed to represent a revolution which 
was ‘deeper’ (in a psychological sense) and therefore more radical, than 
communism. 

With 1939, with the outbreak of war, the stubborn pre-war illusions 
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that the individual intellectual could be the exponent in his work of a 
philosophy which would change society, disappeared. In a world of 
universal conscription, all attitudes were simplified into those of assent or 
dissent. If you approved of the war you were absorbed into it; if you 
didn’t you made your ineffective pacifist protest which may have satisfied 
your own conscience but which could have little effect on a community 
where the protesting pacifists were protected from Fascism and concen- 
tration camps, and fed, by the fighting assenters. In addition to this, 
all the protests and affirmations of the anti-Fascists of the Spanish 
war, were now systemized and swallowed up in official governmental 
anti-Nazi propaganda, while the anti-Fascists themselves were often 
rejected from the services, being regarded as ideologically suspect, and 
despised as amateurs, now that anti-Fascism had become a professional 
game. 

Of course, many intellectuals played distinguished parts in the services 
or the bureaucracy; but as critics of society, critics of life, they had shrunk 
to passive spectators, pinning their despair or their hopes to external 
events which they could hardly influence. The difference between the 
surrealists before the war and the apocalyptics during it, is that the 
surrealists regarded themselves as the centre of a volcano pouring lava 
out of the individualist subconscious, whereas the apocalytpics regarded 
themselves as witnesses of disasters which were taking place within society 
itself and overwhelming them. 

Shortly before he died, George Orwell remarked to me that social 
prophets like D. H. Lawrence died when their intellectual position had 
become untenable. ‘It is impossible to think of any coherent attitude 
which Lawrence could have taken up after 1939,’ Orwell said. ‘He might 
even have found himself in the position of having to support the Nazis.’ 
Lawrence’s belief that society could be changed within individual rela- 
tionships could only demonstrate the weakness of Lawrence; and Law- 
rence died of an ailment which was as much the sickness of his philosophy 
as of himself. Or, conversely, the sickness of society was too much for 
Lawrence and destroyed him. 

This view, which may seem fanciful, nevertheless illustrates the point 
that the epoch of individualist literary prophets, offering their experience 
of living as a kind of secret formula for saving society, was ended. And 
with its end, a great deal of conviction went out of contemporary English 
literature. 

The last lingering illusion which kept some intellectuals going was 
fantasies about the ‘post-war world’. These were based on the idea that 
when the war was over, the immense co-operative, collectivized effort 
which had gone into making armaments and conscripting industry, 
would be switched to rebuilding Britain. It was possible, looking at 
things from this point of view, to regard catastrophies like the destruction 
of large parts of the East End of the City of London, and of Coventry, as 
only the negative aspects of a huge slum-clearance project. After the war 
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we would be able to build magnificent parks, containing tall tenement 
buildings, to replace the slums. Yet although the intellectuals of the Left 
comforted themselves by advertizing these dreams, they were really 
dreams of the same apocalyptic nature as the ones of a destructive social 
volcano, which I have described. Reconstruction came from the outside, 
as the result of an external catastrophe, and the planners were potential 
spectators of an effort which was expected from society, not from them- 
selves. 

It is to the credit of the young writers who emerged during the time that 
they did not, in their writing at all events, take planning seriously. They 
were concerned with their own experiences, and‘ with their personal 
relationships. They were trying to stake out a claim to a little area of 
personal experience, but they rejected, often with disgust, all idea that 
this would either change society or prove a sheet anchor — like Eliot’s 
traditionalism — in a storm. It was simply a personal attitude, and that 
was the only truthful one, they seemed to say. At most it was a medium of 
communication between persons who felt equally lost and who were 
equally in search for some beauty, some love, some conversation in a hut 
while the bullets were rattling across the plain. If they could admire 
attitudes like those of Eliot and Edith Sitwell, which seemed rooted in the 
' past and offered no hope for the future, they rejected utterly the writers 

of the thirties who had tried to make the life of the imagination intervene 

in the world of social events, and who felt in some way personally respon- 

sible for apocalyptic events. Their gods were writers with forceful and 

publicly irresponsible private personalities, like Dylan Thomas and 
| | George Barker. 

The test of such an attitude, which by implication demanded that the 
young writers should produce an enormous force of personality out of a 
vacuum, was whether it produced such personalities. If it had done so, 
the vacuum would have been filled because these personalities would, 
y as they developed in their work, have taken up attitudes which were 

philosophical and social, wider than merely personal ones. However, the 

1940’s remained dominated by Dylan Thomas, who had begun publishing 

in the mid-1930’s, and whose personality alone had the vitality and rich- 

ness to produce a rhetorical poetry which had genuine force. The apoc- 
' alyptic and personalist movements of the 1940’s dissolved into the vapid- 
ness of empty passionate gestures. Poets like Vernon Watkins and John 

Heath Stubbs who were bigger than the movements with which they were 
, at first identified, proved to be purists or scholars. It is characteristic that 

Nine, the only literary review devoted almost entirely to the works of new 

writers (apart from its publishing the works of Roy Campbell) is devoted 

largely to scholarship of a rather esoteric kind, translations, and literary 
oddities. 

At the end of the 1940’s, what seemed most 1940ish had died of sheer 

boredom with itself and of others with it. The complete lack of sales for 

* poetry in England, the almost total disappearance of all the literary 
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reviews is not just the fault of the ‘public’. It is a symptom of the bank- 
ruptcy of a decade. The older writers like Eliot and the Sitwells have 
actually increased in popularity, and the writers of the 1930’s, supposedly 
out of fashion, have nevertheless held their own. What has happened is 
simply that the 1940’s were an almost total failure; and that the 1950's 
must either see a continuation of the decline, or a new start. 

This picture would seem very depressing, if literary productivity were 
our only intellectual activity. But of course it is not. What has happened 
recently has been a splitting off of literature from serious contemporary 
thinking. It is the same kind of split as has occured in America, where, at 
the most serious turning point in recent American history, the writers 
who are publicized as representing youth are Truman Capote, Tenny- 
ssee Williams and Carson McCullers. These writers surely represent a 
reaction from rather than towards events. Of course, if this reaction away 
from the historic into the exclusively personal is sufficiently strong, it 
acquires significance in the way that Keats’s poetry is significant. But it 
has to be extremely powerful to hold its own against the pressure of the 
events it rejects, or it is liable to be snuffed out, or to die of narcissistic 
self-love. 

One strange but greatly respected figure is perhaps even more a link 
between the 1930’s and the 1950’s than Dylan Thomas. This is David 
Gascoyne. Gascoyne, like Thomas and Barker, began writing in the mid- 
*thirties. At this time he was a surrealist. During the Spanish war he went 
to Spain and broadcast from Barcelona, Then he lived for a time in 
France where he became a follower of the poet Jouve, some of whose work 
he translated. Gascoyne has also translated poems of Hoelderlin, and there 
is a mystic-philosophic side to his writing. He has in fact written long 
philosophic essays which baffle publishers, and have not been printed. 

The significance of Gascoyne is that although he rejected the crude 
political simplifications of the 1930’s, he never rejected the aim of seeking 
in his poetry for a solution of the problem of contemporary history. He 
never renounced what was surely best in the 1930’s: the expression of the 
individual’s sense of personal guilt for political and social disasters. That 
the younger writers should attack the older ones not for their politics and 
their ill-digested thinking, but for their having a sense of social respon- 
sibility, shocked him. The centre of Gascoyne’s philosophy is that each 
person is involved in, and responsible for all, sharing an awareness of a 
particular modern situation which is potentially sharable by all. The 
business of the poet, in Gascoyne’s view, is to make people more fully 
aware of what they already dimly feel : that an immense change has 
taken place in people’s minds of recent years, for they have become 
conscious of being involved in a common fate which is a world-fate; and 
they are also conscious of the fact that it is necessary for humanity now to 

take a great step forward — to develop a new kind of world consciousness. 
Unless such a stage of wholeness is attained, men will fall back into a dis- 
unity greater even than we have now. In conversation, Gascoyne has 
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spoken to me of the atom bomb as an event which broke down the 
barriers between people’s minds -- as a mental event, that is to say, which 
made people realize that they were living in a new situation of wholeness, 
where world unity was the only solution of their problems. 

Here I have summarized very roughly — and perhaps not altogether 
accurately — the thinking of a writer who may be at times difficult and 
vague. But Gascoyne is not tarred with the brush of having been a 
‘political’ writer, and yet his writing and thinking call upon his con- 
temporaries to face a contemporary situation which is much larger than 
themselves. He is important because he transforms what was essentially 
the problem of the 1930’s — the problem of responsibility —- into new 
terms, which are not overtly political or social. 

When I think of my own life and work, I realize that the war was 
simply a gap of more than ten years — from 1938 until 1950 — in my 
development. I amused myself with diversions and speculations which 
seemed serious to me at the time, because the depressing circumstances in 
which we lived made me take them seriously. But really, I have only 
rediscovered the thread which I had lost in 1938 during recent months. 
I mention this, because I think that my own experience is also true of 
other people. The war created a gap in all our lives, and at the end of it 
we discovered that our own fates were no longer within our control. 
Hence the post-war wave of discouragement in which writers became 
officials, editors abandoned reviews which, in fact, were doing rather well, 
and the public ceased to be interested in ‘young writers’ who were Dead 
End Kids in the Waste Land. 

Quite suddenly, however, since the outbreak of the Korean War, we 
seem to have entered an entirely new phase in which the role of the 
intellectuals may again become extremely important. 

As I have pointed out, in the ’thirties the intellectuals felt that they 
could and should intervene in a political situation in which they brought 
to bear powers of analysis and intuition beyond those of the English and 
French Governments of that decade. The outcome of this was that their 
intervention proved ineffective, and what to them had been a cause 
experienced differently by many individuals, became mechanical slogans 
of official anti-Nazi propaganda. There followed the intellectual vacuum 
of the 1940’s. But now a new situation not at all like the 1930’s, except in 
having a political background, has quite suddenly arisen in 1950. 

This new situation is a crisis of conscience quite different, but perhaps 
more significant than that of the 1930’s. As in the 1930’s, it is a crisis 
primarily of the Left, but it extends much further than this. Moreover, 
unlike the 1930's, it is more likely to divide than unite the Left. This 
crisis has been precipitated by the action of the United Nations in Korea, 
and by American policies throughout the world, which have suddenly 
confronted all thinking people with the question of what they really stand 
for, and what values are being asserted by the West in the present conflict. 
The same kind of people who in the 1930’s felt called upon to act, to-day 
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feel called upon to analyse the situation into which they have found 
themselves thrown: a situation in which progressives who have been 
striving for years to improve the conditions of the masses, suddenly find 
themselves forced into opposition to these masses, in the name of demo- 
cratic freedom. To-day it is war against the Chinese, but it is evident that 
to-morrow it might be against the Indians or the Africans. If we are 
involved in conflicts with the very people for whose freedom we have so 
long been struggling, what are the values of our own freedom which we 
defend against Chinese coolies? This is stating the question in its crudest 
form, but beyond it there lie other challenges which go to the very root of 
all the values of our civilization. The problem is to define our own free- 
dom: and, since freedom is not empty activity but the freedom to believe 
certain things and to live according to certain values, these values them- 
selves and this way of life are also challenged. In the next decade it seems 
likely that thinkers of the West will have not only to analyse the increas- 
ingly complex and bewildering situation in which they find themselves, 
but also to define the values of democracy. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS 
Bernard Wall 


When Italian writers speculate about the organization of ‘Western’ 
Europe, they always have in mind the peculiarly exposed condition of 
their own country in the event of war. If we bear this in mind we can 
understand why the ‘neutralist’? longings that underlie many of their 
statements, however incapable of fulfilment, have an especially aie. 
impact on Italy. 

Since Marshal Tito quarrelled with the Kremlin, the Italians no longer 
feel that they have Soviet Russia on the frontier. But uneasiness over 
Trieste, inflamed by the fate of the Italian populations of Istria, has not 
been dissipated; and the fear is sometimes expressed lest the British (who 
are viewed as less determined than the Americans on this point) should 
view the maintenance of democracy in Trieste as subsidiary to friendship 
with Tito. Moreover, the vast Yugoslav army, which buffers Italy from 
the East, is thought to be badly equipped and in no position to hold out 
long against the Russians. The Allied forces in Austria would likewise be 
incapable of resisting an invasion from the East. In spite of Allied assur- 
ances about help, the internal situation in Italy is still very much 
influenced by doubts as to whether the real Allied defence line is intended 
to, or possibly could, include Italy. Amongst their neighbours, the Italians 
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are most impressed by the Swiss. The Swiss have one of the best-equipped 
armies in Europe, and nobody doubts that they will defend their Alps 
with their traditional toughness and tenacity; indeed there is a current 
joke that Switzerland is the only well-defended bastion between Czecho- 
slovakia and the Atlantic. But though the Swiss may help to guard the 
Northern frontier they obviously cannot do anything about the ingress 
into Italy through the Venetias. For centuries the great plain of the Po 
valley has been used as a battlefield by various kinds of foreigners, so past 
experience is anything but consoling. The wealth and the industrial power 
of modern Italy is very largely concentrated in Lombardy and Piedmont, 
and even if the Allies established a line across central Italy the real heart 
of the country would be outside it. Italians point out that wars, whether 
waged for annexation or for liberation, are nevertheless wars and in 
practice foreign armies come to smash the cities and devastate the crops. 
Few Italians outside the Communist Party doubt that the Americans 
would win any eventual war. But many are apprehensive about the 
meaning of the word ‘win’. They point out sceptically that wars have a 
way of dragging on. Years might elapse between occupation by the 
Eastern armies and liberation by the Western armies. What would there 
be left to liberate ? In the first stage anti-Communists would be liquidated 
by the Communist government established by the Russians; then the 
liberators, in their ultimate advance northwards, would turn Italy into 
a sort of Korea. Though the Italians are very unlike the Koreans, both 
peoples inhabit peninsulas of rather similar size and the machines of war 
can destroy the works of Michelangelo as easily as they can burn up rice 
fields. 

Now the policy of Italy regarding the threat of war was laid down when 
the Italian Government sought admission into the Atlantic Pact. There 
is no question of Italy trying to be ‘neutral’, however attractive the theory 
of neutrality may appear to individual Italians. But this fact brings the 
issue of Italian rearmament and the anomolies of the military clauses of 
the Peace Treaty every day more to the fore. 

As the March issue of the (Conservative-minded) Nuova Antologia 
expresses it :— 


Acheson himself declared on February 21st that the Peace Treaty in the 
present circumstances does not constitute an impediment to the Italian 
rearmament. The idea that the military clauses at least ought to be abro- 
gated is so logical that even the British Minister for Defence, Shinwell, has 
recognized — though only in an interview — that this is a necessary measure. 


An article by Piero Pieri in JI Ponte of the same month examines the 


} question in a more confused and polemical spirit. As Pieri points out, 


Italy is prevented from raising an army not only by the Peace Treaty but 
also by financial weakness and the lack of raw materials. Therefore, he 
says, the Italian Government must either concentrate on creating ‘very 
limited air, naval and land forces of the most modern quality’ or else 
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accept ‘what appears to be the Anglo-American thesis’, namely that the | Comm 





Mediterranean countries should restrict themselves to defence on land, | enoug] 
leaving the rest to the Allies. Comm 
The Allies, of course, never weary of repeating that they will defend Inst 


the whole of Italy ‘on the Northern side of the Alps, presumably alonga , organi: 
line from the Tarvis pass through the high valleys of the Drava and the has tw 
Mur, along the Ems as far as the Danube, and then along the Danube as | the bur 
far as the Passaur. . . .’ Ww 

But is this anything more than wishful thinking, and what forces are soldi 
there in Italy to assist in implementing any such project? orga 














‘To-day Italy disposes of nine divisions, which it is intended to increase wher 
to twelve. There is not one division in full efficiency.’ The Americans have who 
promised help in so far as the Italians show their readiness to help them- Ar 
selves. The author continues: | only 

It does not require much effort to see the conclusion that follows from On } 
these premises, Italy, in the Atlantic Pact, is a negligible quantity. . the (for 

The famous pact was originally called the “North Atlantic Pact’ and its | is unpo; 

object was to create round the British Isles a safety zone vaster than the to the r 

safety zone constituted by Belgium and Holland at an earlier time in | comme: 

history. . . . Our Government:endeavoured at all costs to secure Italy’s 

admission and just succeeded. . . . Th 

, Ba the A 

Hence, according to Pieri, | torn | 

the special concern of the Allies will be to maintain the principal bastions oe 

of their line in the North and the South; on the one hand to defend the P 

lower course of the Elbe and of the Rhine, and the access to England, and The z 

on. the other the Italian islands and the airfields of Apulia. In Allied eyes approve 

the Italian front is merely secondary. What matters above all to the Allies Treaty ; 
is that Italy should not be a nuisance. If with her limited war material Italy shocunti 

can defend the Austrian narrows all the better. Otherwise the job of the 08 

Italian army will be to act as a break on the Communists. . ya 

Pieri’s article has some characteristics which diminish one’s feeling of | about C 
confidence in the writer’s objectivity, but the discontent that he expresses This i: 
is symptomatic enough. His distrust of British motives, however out of | a soldier 
date, is anything but uncommon in Italy to-day. As the English see things, | Accordit 
he says, ‘we are guilty above all of the grave fault of existing . . . in the { out in cc 
Mediterranean, on the highway between the countries of the Common- | police in 
wealth.’ Elsewhere he adopts a tone of Schadenfreude : public di 





‘As things stand, we reach the point of asking ourselves whether it , As the 
would not have been preferable for Italy to try to obtain a double guar- | the idea 
antee for her neutrality, from the Allies and from Russia.’ ments in 


A minute’s reflection on this last idea exposes its absurdity. The large } that have 
and powerful Communist Party has no intention of being neutral. It is | whereas 
on the side of the Eastern states. Its policy would therefore be to makea | and the ] 

indicate | 





bid for power as soon as the military situation warranted it. The example 
of what happened in several of the Russian satellite countries, in which { by ‘Latin 
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Communism was a far weaker force than it is in Italy to-day, is proof 
enough of this. Pieri, oddly, avoids mentioning the fact that the Italian 
Communist Party is a major obstacle to Western plans for defending Italy. 

Instead he makes several very grave complaints about the present 
organization of the Italian army. It is still an army of generals. Italy still 
has twenty-four Army Corps generals, fifty-four Generals of Division and 
the bureaucracy of other high-ranking officers is swollen in similar measure. 


soldiers or to nourish an ever more ponderous and inefficient bureaucratic 


| We need to know [concludes Pieri] whether the intention is to arm 





organization. . . . Army headquarters are still organized as they were 
when we had seventy divisions, with the same number of (higher officers) 
who are largely the same people: 

And to think that Switzerland, with its formidable army, has to-day 
only one general under arms. 


On March 7th the Italian Camera carried the proposal for expending 
the (for Italy) vast sum of 250 milliard lire on rearmament. Rearmament 
is unpopular in all civilized and humane countries and Italy is no exception 
to the rule. The Nuova Antologia (April issue) chose the occasion for a sober 
comment on what it viewed as a regrettable necessity. 


This sum is not much compared with the gigantic expenditure which 
the Americans are boldly facing. Yet it can be said in all honesty that it is 
torn from the very vitals of the Italians. But once we entered the Atlantic 
Pact (and there were good reasons for doing so) we needed to play as big 
a part as we could in the international situation. 


The anonymous writer of this comment goes on to refer to the proposal 
approved by the American Senate for eliminating from the Italian Peace 
Treaty all limitations on the armed forces. “The revision or the complete 
abrogation of the Treaty with Italy is thus demanded not in the name of 
a principle of justice, but in the interests of the Atlantic Alliance.’ 

A curious side issue affecting the Italian army is the recent controversy 
about Conscientious Objection. 

This issue is a novelty in Italy. It came to a head a few months ago when 
a soldier named Pinna was put on trial in Naples for refusing to bear arms. 
According to JI Ponte, ‘after the sentence condemning Pinna had been read 
out in court, cries of protest arose from amongst the public present. The 


| police intervened and made several arrests... . That evening there was a 


public demonstration in favour of Conscientious Objectors.” 

As the article in JJ Ponte from which I have already quoted points out, 
the idea of Conscientious Objection has never been accepted by Govern- 
ments in the so-called ‘Latin’ countries. In fact, of the thirty-four nations 
that have adopted military conscription without appeal, a half are ‘Latin’; 
whereas the stronghold of the Objectors’ movement is in Great Britain 
and the English-speaking countries. Strangely enough the author omits to 
indicate the deeper traditional reasons for the different attitudes adopted 
by ‘Latin’ and ‘non-Latin’ countries; reasons based on religious differences 
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and on the whole philosophy of the State since the French Revolution, 
In Great Britain toleration of Conscientious Objection is an outcome of 
the principle of respect for the religious feelings of Christian sects; and the 
sects, in their turn, help to account for the traditional hostility to con- 
scription as such. These factors do not apply in Italy where religion is 
not opposed to bearing arms. Hence Conscientious Objectors would have 
to base their claims on the idea of conscience as independent from the 
common religion. Therefore it is not easy to see how Tribunals set up to 
determine sincere cases would operate. One could imagine the most 
extraordinary and exhaustive metaphysical arguments taking place in 
southern Italy, where people’s minds are extremely quick and subtle 
and where no-one has been brought up to view his conscience as a ‘stern 
daughter of the Voice of God.’ 

This debate has an additional interest owing to the names of the two 
outstanding supporters of Conscientious Objection in Italy. They are 
men who in other fields are extremely unalike. One is Umberto Calosso, 
the democratic Socialist who for some years has been in the forefront of 
movements for effecting changes in ‘the moral outlook’ of Italians — he 
was leader in the struggle for the emancipation of women immediately 
after the war. The other supporter is more unexpected — he is Igino 
Giordani who comes from the heart of the Catholic camp, though he has 
recently stood out from his fellow-Christian Democrats for his advocacy 
of advanced social reforms and also of ‘Neutralism’. 

But there are plenty of Italians who are well aware that the ‘mental 
and moral’ climate of Italy is very different from that of the English- 
speaking countries, and that practices that are operative in one country 
cannot be exported ready-made to the other. Those who best know 
England generally view the British way of life with a mixture of admiration 
for its stern conscience and apprehension for its austerities. As Vittorio 
Gabriele expresses it in an article entitled Puritan Justice in the April 
number of Il Ponte: 


Notwithstanding the lamentable divorce our century is said to have carried 
out between religion and ethics on the one side, and political economy and 
science on the other, and notwithstanding the catastrophic consequences of 
this that are to be seen on all sides (wars, anarchy, totalitarianism, the 
atomic bomb. . . and the welfare state), in England the secularization of 
society has not entirely exorcized the Biblical spirit. The austere and pro- 
phetical spirit of scripture still breathes in the political vocabulary and 
illuminates the ideals of a large part of the English people, and its influence 
on literature is too obvious to need emphasis. People rightly speak of the 
Biblical substream in the British character as a national constant, just as they 
recognize that the Cartesian attribute of logic is inherent in the mentality 
of the French. 


Another interpretation of the moralizing tendency in the English 
character which points out both its advantages and disadvantages occurs 
in a review — also in JI Ponte — of Arnold Toynbee’s Study of History by 
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Giorgio Spini. Toynbee is not the only distinguished foreign scholar to 
have a bad press in Italy owing to the ‘dictatorship’ of Croce and the 
Crociani. 

When one reads Toynbee’s work [says Spini] one begins to wonder 
whether the secret of the greatness of the English stock does not precisely 
consist in the singular mixture of fidelity — unshakable to the degree of 
heroism — to high moral ideas, of sinuous pragmatism and empiricism, and 
of a dose of mental obtuseness without which we are always in danger of 
whittling away our lives, gnawing inwardly at ourselves and never finding 
the strength to face reality. 


An aspect of life that often mystifies foreign visitors to Italy is the 
outward appearance of great prosperity and the contrast between 
extremes of wealth and poverty. Rome in these post-war years has come 
to occupy a position like that of Vienna in the good old days. It is the only 
city in Europe that rivals Paris for gaiety, luxury and insouciance. Indeed 
there are fields in the arts of luxury in which Italy is threatening to 
outbid France — women’s clothes, for instance. But as Italy is very much 
poorer than France, the masses pay a heavy price for such advantages. 
The April number of the Nuova Antologia throws an interesting light on 
the complicated subject of the social set-up — in an article by Niccolo 
Rodolico. It is entitled “The Bourgeoisie at the Crossways’, and it is made 
more significant by the fact that the Nuova Antologia is anything but 
‘left-wing’ in general outlook. 

The author points out that the Italian bourgeoisie is now in a very 
critical situation, and asks whether its continued existence can be justified 
in face of the demands of the proletariat. 


It must be admitted [he says] that there are plenty of motives for despair. 
Not only for despair about the upper bourgeoisie which has reached a 
position from which it does not want to, and can no longer, see below it; 
nor about that other bourgeoisie which is shameless and cheeky, the 
nouveau riche class that has increased its wealth during recent years of 
disaster and hunger, and whose constant waste of wealth is an insult to those 
struggling to live by their work. . . . Even worse things can be said of 
the misconduct of the bourgeoisie. For when we descend the rungs of the 
social ladder that it has formed, we come across a sordid little bourgeoisie 
in the populous villages and country towns. . . . 


Yet, Rodolico goes on to say, Italian history and the achievements of 
Italian culture are largely achievements of the middle classes; and this 
applies particularly to periods of glory such as that of the free Communes 
in the twelfth century, of the Renaissance and of the Risorgimento. 
Moreover the record of the middle classes cannot be condemned out of 
hand in the modern period. 


We ought not to compare our middle classes with those of England, 
France and Germany in the first ten years of the twentieth century; we 
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should compare the economic condition of the Italian people during their 
enslavement to foreigners that lasted for three and a half centuries, with 
their state fifty years after the achievement of political union. 


The middle classes were very largely responsible for the immense 
improvement in the Italian standard of living that came about in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. And to some extent they went out 
to meet and collaborate with the new proletariat that arose in the Italian 
industrial citjes in those years of change. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century there were ‘currents of social thinking, of philosophical culture 
and of Christianity that helped to make people aware of a new Humanism 
of work.’ The author seems to be hopeful that this process of evolutionary 
change can continue: yet ‘the way that leads towards the common people 
is not by any means all plain going. It is full of prejudices, not only on the 
part of the middle classes, but also on the part of the common people.’ 

For the upper bourgeoisie he sees no hope. It 


can stagnate in the positions it has reached, embog itself in gold, idleness 
and vice, and die in contempt. . . . But there is still a lower middle class, 
hard hit by the war, by the revolution, by the economic crisis and above 
all by taxation; it still holds tenaciously on to life, it is morally healthy, 
and in a silent, dignified and patriotic way its preserves its ideals, keeps 
quiet about its sorrows and works hard. This is a good leaven for the 
population of the new Italy. . . . 


Meanwhile the controversy is still raging round the book entitled 
Capitalismo e Communismo (‘Capitalism and Communism’) by Carlo 
Matteotti, to which I referred in an earlier number of The Twentieth 
Century. As I then pointed out, Matteotti, who is the son of the Socialist 
leader who was assassinated by the Fascists, has broken from the Nenni 
Socialists as an outcome of the publication of this book. Matteotti’s 
thesis regarding East and West appears to be a singular and somewhat 
original one, and though by no means entirely convincing, it at least has 
the merit of introducing some fresh air into the stuffy chambers of Marxist 
controversy and of provoking further discussion. Says Matteotti: 


The political struggle that has now reached its peak between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, as typical representatives of East and West, 
cannot be explained in terms of a conflict between a system of freedom 
and a system of dictatorship, or between the system of Socialism and the 
system of private Capitalism. 


For what, asks Matteotti, are the real differences between the American 
and Soviet systems from the Socialist point of view? Income levels vary 


enormously in both countries, and both countries are crushed by | 


bureaucracy and militarism. As regard political freedom there is of course 
an immense difference. But democracy only has strong roots in a small 
part of the non-Soviet world. Elsewhere in the ‘Western’ bloc it is very 
restricted, e.g. in most of South America, in Spain, Portugal, Turkey and 
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India. The highest level of democracy, social justice and freedom for 
workers’ organizations, and the smallest difference between rich and poor, 
is to be found in Great Britain and the Scandinavian countries. 

Matteotti interprets this situation in terms of the degree of industriali- 
zation achieved in different parts of the world. Socialism, he says, can 
only be established in countries that are substantially industrialized. 
The Communist revolution in the Eastern bloc is not Socialism, it is merely 
an effort to use the power of the state to achieve an elementary accumula- 
tion of capital that those countries were unable to achieve under régimes 
of free economy. These conditions explain and justify the dictatorships 
established in primitive countries such as Russia and China. Viewed thus 
economically Italy occupies a half-way position between Russia and the 
Atlantic countries. 

In his review of the book in J/ Ponte, E. E. Agnoletti points out that 


it is easy to understand why this book must appear heretical to what could 
be called the ‘Nennian’ mentality — simply because that mentality avoids 
the concrete examination of factual economic data and the real way of life 
of the peoples, and limits itself to creating historical monsters that fight 
against one another, monsters that are quasi-personified and always erected 
into myths. The ‘Nennian’ mentality never descends to details... . 
Matteotti’s merit is that he tries to establish the basis for a discussion on 
Socialism that sets out from data and figures that we all have at our 
disposal. ... 


The importance of Matteotti’s book lies less, perhaps, in the theory of 
Marxism he expounds, than in its possible effects on readers at a critical 
period. The bitterness with which he has been attacked by the Commu- 
nists suggests that his ‘heresy’ causes uneasiness. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


THE SOVIET REVIEWS 
Harry Taylor 


Any review of the Soviet periodical press necessarily begins with the 
restatement of certain important platitudes. The Soviet press exists to 
expound, elaborate and popularise the slowly growing and changing 
body of commonplaces which constitutes the ideology of the Communist 
Party. Soviet writers, in Lenin’s words, are ‘cogs in the single great social- 
democratic mechanism set in motion by the whole conscious vanguard 
of the whole working class.’ They probably prefer to think of themselves 
in Stalin’s more flattering phrase as ‘engineers of human souls.’ With 
blue-prints and tables provided by the Agitprop Department of the 
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Central Committee, they stand on the platform of the Communist Party 
and help to lever the Soviet people along the road to communism. The 
development of socialist culture is as carefully planned and controlled 
as the development of the national economy, and the work of the intel- 
lectual is minutely geared in with that of the industrialist, the agri- 
culturalist and the party official. Through the medium of their monopolist 
professional organizations, writers and scholars are periodically informed 
of their ‘current tasks,’ which reflect every fluctuation in the direction 
and emphasis of government policy. 

These general principles of ideological control, which are freely 
admitted and triumphantly justified by the Party itself, must be mastered 
if we are to understand the more striking features of the Soviet periodical 
press. It is, of course, blatantly propagandist. It is normative rather than 
descriptive and critical. It has no room for discussion. What passes under 
that name is merely speculative exegesis of canonical authority pending 
an ex cathedra decision from which there is no appeal. ‘Partisanship’ 
(partiinost), which means the enthusiastic propagation of the Party’s 
theories and ideals, is the highest of literary and scholastic virtues without 
which the writer however talented cannot obtain a hearing let alone win 
public recognition. ‘Objectivism’, which means a tendency to consider 
facts and theories on their own merits, without reference to Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine; the ‘non-political attitude’ which means a failure to 
extract the maximum propaganda value from any topic, however remote 
from politics it may seem; and ‘cosmopolitanism’ which means an 
inclination to admire as a whole or in part ‘bourgeois’ Western intellectual 
and social achievements — these are the cardinal intellectual sins. As a 
result, the contents of Soviet periodicals are extremely stereotyped in the 
eyes of Western Europeans accustomed to the give and take of tolerant 
argument or the clash of polemic between writers with widely differing 
opinions. The Soviet writer is always dogmatic. He speaks at the top of 
his voice. He is as a rule excessively verbose, since a sound article must 
contain a large proportion of pious clichés about party policy in general 
as well as in its application to the particular subject he is discussing. The 
harsh utilitarian jargon of the newspapers is the stylistic staple of historians, 
economists, philosophers and literary critics. The more ‘cultured’ heroes 
of the serialized novels which bulk large in the literary journals speak in 
the tone and vocabulary of Pravda’s leaders. The glower of the blast 
furnace and the gleam of the superphosphate dump are reflected in turbid 
choppy verse which strives for the limpidity and regularity of Pushkin. 
The novel, the poem, the literary critique and the scholarly article alike 
are expansions of the Party slogan. 

The most important of the Soviet periodicals are the Party journal 
Bolshevik; the ‘literary-artistic and social-political’ reviews Star, October, 
Banner and New World; and a number of specialist publications, including 
Problems of History, Problems of Economics, Problems of Philosophy and Soviet 
Book. Anyone with a good grasp of Marxist-Leninist theory and some 
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knowledge of recent events in the Soviet Union can read and understand 
any of these reviews without specialist knowledge. Their essential content 
is political propaganda. The particular discipline to which a review is 
nominally devoted is of merely formal importance; it regulates the choice 
of factual material adduced to prove a commonplace of contemporary 
Soviet ideology. The stereotyped, monistic character of the Soviet 
periodicals simplifies and at the same time complicates the reviewer’s task. 
He can review a few articles chosen at random with a reasonable 
assurance that in manner and content they will be typical; but his readers 
are likely to suspect him of deliberately seeking’ out the extreme rather 
than the typical unless he proves his point with a wearisome multiplication 
of instances. For this reason the present article will restrict itself to the 
consideration of a few peculiarly authoritative contributions to recent 
issues of the major Soviet reviews. 

The most important of the literary monthlies — Star, Banner, October and 
New World — all describe themselves as ‘organs of the Union of Soviet 
Writers’ which, to quote its statutes, is open to writers engaged in syste- 
matic literary work who ‘stand on the platform of the Soviet Government 
and participate in the work of socialist construction.’ They are thick, 
limply bound octavo volumes, varying in size from 12 to 20 printer’s 
sheets. They generally contain a few critical articles and a few pages of 
political verse but most of their space is devoted to serialized novels, which 
may be published in book form if they win the approval of the writers’ 
collective and the party group which is its ‘guiding nucleus.’ Two articles 
by the important critic B. Platonov, entitled ‘Remarks on Russian Prose 
in 1950,’ which appeared in recent issues of The Star, afford a useful 
insight into the aims and methods of this voluminous magazine fiction, 
as well as the habits of Soviet literary criticism. In a long preamble, 
Platonov establishes that ‘the communist education of Soviet people is 
a most important task in the period of gradual transition from socialism 
to communism. Soviet literature, under the leadership of the Bolshevik 
party, is participating in the solution of this problem of world-historical 
importance.’ The historical novel in 1950 had continued the best patriotic 
traditions of progressive Russian literature. Writers had seen the heroic 
past of the motherland as the age-old struggle of the Russian people for 


| national liberation from foreign aggressors and for class liberation from 


their ‘home-grown Turks,’ the capitalists and landowners. They had 
shown that the Russian people for centuries past had emerged as the 
friend and defender of small oppressed peoples and that national aloofness 
was always alien to Russian folk. Most of the year’s historical fiction was 
devoted to the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The popular 
writer Gladkov had followed up an earlier story showing that the 
peasantry are the reliable ally of the proletariat in the revolutionary 
movement with a sequel showing that the proletariat play the leading 
part in that movement. He had still left ‘in the shadows’ the part played 
by the intelligentsia and it was to be hoped that in future instalments of 
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his ‘interesting epic’ he would avoid ‘recrudescences of the theory of | now : 
spontaneity in portraying the historical process of the combination of |  settin 
scientific socialism with the proletarian movement’; in other words, that | _ strug; 
he would pay less attention to spontaneous outbreaks of popular indigna- |  gciou: 
tion and more to the influence of Marxist agitators. Turning to fiction on chauf 
contemporary themes, Platonov criticises at length E. Levatskaya’s attitu 
Moscow Story, which he considers rich in instructive errors. Her Stakha- | ward 
novite hero was a youth who smashed production records by dint of | flour 
muscular strength alone. His ‘heroic build’ enabled him to heave around the g 
by hand machine parts weighing 80 lbs. while his workmates looked on. schen 
When he was transferred to a new operation, he was unable to ‘think up’ recei\ 
any improvement in working methods, until the factory engineer Voronin educz 
came to his rescue. The reality of Stakhanovite labour, says Platonov, the Ec 
is a sealed book to Levatskaya. ‘Thus, the most important problem of | jnto < 
technical progress is solved by means of an incoherently related story { open 
about the introduction in the factory of a proposed working method for reade 





the “‘dry assembly of ball-bearings’’. The author described in much Th 
greater detail the love affair of a certain Svanidze, who did not even work | He is 
in the factory, with a certain Kira Starodumova. smok 


Platonov accords high praise to a novel called Steel and Slag by the missa 
furnace-master V. Popov. Its theme is the history of a giant steelworks self-e 
in the Urals, with special reference to ‘the competition of two systems — the porar 








American and the Russian.’ to mz 
The American imperialists, the most vicious and cunning representatives in his 

of a class and a world doomed to destruction, the black inhumans of the work 
land which will be the last citadel of capitalism, have from the first years survi\ 

of the Soviet republic’s existence tried by every possible means to stifle the but h 
state of the workers and peasants. Th 
Popov illustrates the superiority of Soviet morale and technique in his | paws 
account of the competition of the two systems — the American system litera 
personified by the consultant Sale and the Russian, personified by a | — 
steelworker Tsigankov and an engineer Grigoriev. Sale forbade the use | a pal 
of quick smelting methods, and tried to prevent the workers from exploiting usual 
to the full the ‘new and mighty technique of socialism.’ ta 
Grigoriev and Tsigankov smashed the American rules and American in all 
norms. In peaceful competition the Russian school conquered. . . . The obses 
Russian school, the socialist system were victorious in the Stalin Five-Year | of ton 
Plans both in steel making and in record harvests. And then capitalism | in- th 
tried to decide the contest by arms, throwing into the scales of history the ; 
mailed fist of fascism. | Poe 
Except for a further lowering of the artistic standards, Soviet fiction | one | 


has changed little since the thirties. The pattern is still that of the dialectical { — Pyobj, 
thriller portraying the battle between the forces of progress and the powers of E 
of darkness in the world at large, within the Soviet collective or in the soul refort 
of the individual citizen. On the home front, the powers of darkness are ; 
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now in full retreat. The hero of the Soviet story with a contemporary 
setting no longer does battle with spies, saboteurs and wreckers; he 
struggles to ‘ eliminate survivals of capitalism from the popular con- 
sciousness.’ These survivals are personified, for instance, in first-class 
chauffeur Maximov, a ‘morally unclean individualist’ with an unsocialist 
attitude to labour, who ‘cannot win the love of a Soviet girl’; in the back- 
ward Siberian peasants who water their milk and mix their cream with 
flour paste; in the degenerate kolkhoznik Narezhny who tries to ‘deceive 
the government’ and to get up a round robin against the ambitious 
schemes of his local party secretary. (These are all characters from novels 
received by Platonov.) Such people must be sternly punished and re- 
educated. Platonov expresses his dissatisfaction that the novel Light over 
the Earth left in doubt the ultimate fate of Narezhny. ‘He seems to vanish 
into a misty distance — Where? Is there any road in the Soviet land left 
open to one who goes against the current of Soviet life ?? Perhaps the Soviet 
reader was expected to use his own imagination for once. 

The Bolshevik hero has also undergone a change. since the thirties. 
He is as noble, enthusiastic and hardworking as ever, but he drinks and 
smokes less, drésses more neatly and talks more. The romantic com- 
missars and shockworkers of early Five Year Plan fiction were generally 
self-educated men who expressed themselves crudely, but the contem- 
porary hero has attained a higher cultural level. It is no longer permissible 
to make a Bolshevik partisan leader speak Odessa slang, as Katayev did 
in his condemned novel For the Power of the Soviets. But the idealized party- 
worker is still often portrayed as unlucky in love and family life — a 
survival of the days when he had neither time nor emotion left for anything 
but his work. 

The great bulk of Soviet fiction belongs to these two categories of the 
patriotic historical romance and the political novelette. This is the 
literary diet of the intelligentsia as well as the ‘broad masses.’ A few 
veteran writers like Gladkov, Fedin, Katayev and Leonov can concoct 
a palatable dish from such material. But the style of these productions is 
usually so dry and their characterization, as Soviet critics themselves 
complain, so schematic. that the connoisseur of light literature turns with 
relief to the slimmer specialist journals. He will find that Soviet scholars 
in all specialities susceptible of a propagandist application are at present 
obsessed with three interacting themes; the struggle between the camps 
of imperialism and socialism, the transition from socialism to communism 
in- the Soviet Union and the glorious past of the Soviet peoples, in 
particular the Great Russians. 

We are all sufficiently familiar with the theme of the two camps, but 
one by-product of growing Soviet intransigeance is worth recording. 
Problems of Economics recently reported a ‘discussion’ held in the Institute 
of Economics, in which the speakers unanimously condemned the 
reformist errors of the works on the theory of economic crises by L. 
Mendelson and P. Figurnov, followers of Academician Varga. Their 
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writings were true to orthodox Marxist economics of the "thirties, but 
out of tune with the harsher, more utilitarian doctrine imposed since the 
war. They were found guilty of ‘bourgeois objectivism’ and ‘abstract 
scholasticism.’ They were ‘divorced from the tasks of the day’ and had 
distorted important Marxist-Leninist propositions. They had wrongly 
divided the history of capitalist crises into two periods — a dichotomy 
which one would have thought inevitable from Lenin’s ‘Imperialism, the 
Highest Stage of Capitalism’ - thereby violating the principle of partisan- 
ship in science, which ‘demands the closest connection of all research 
work with the tasks of the class struggle.’ Mendelson’s work is, of course, 
written from a narrowly Marxist viewpoint, but he did attempt to analyse 
thoroughly the vicissitudes of capitalist economies. This involved a detailed 
account of upward trends in the business cycle which his critics professed 
to regard as a tribute to the efficiency of capitalism in the rapid expansion 
of productive forces. He should have concentrated instead on ‘the increas- 
ingly intensive exploitation of the working-class, the grabbing of colonies 
and semi-colonies by the capitalists and the fall in purchasing power of 
the masses.’ Like Marx, he had acknowledged the progressive signifi- 
cance of capitalism in its early phases. He had also evaluated Britain’s 
contribution to industrial and commercial development in terms which 
the patriotic Soviet economist finds intolerable. 


It is difficult to overestimate the role of Britain in the great upsurge of 
productive forces of world capitalism in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, Her capital, her engineers, her metal, her machinery played a part 
in the construction of railways and industrial enterprises in all continents. 
An overwhelming proportion of the world’s shipping was built in her yards. 


This might seem an innocent proposition, to be proved or refuted by 
statistics, and in any case equally susceptible of a Marxist or non-Marxist 
interpretation. The fastidious members of the Economics Institute could 
not even bring themselves to consider it. It was difficult, they said, to 
believe that such a panegyric of British capitalism came from a Soviet 
pen. The duty of the Soviet economist was to show how Britain had 
robbed and plundered other peoples. Mendelson probably took it as 
read that Britain had exported capital for no other purpose. His mistake 
was to forget that the Soviet economist is no longer a scholar producing 
comprehensive if tendentious studies from which the Marxist initiate 
will draw the correct inferences, but a propagandist who must select 
and write up his material so that every sentence is a triumphant vindica- 
tion of communism or a scarifying imprecation against capitalism. 
Figurnov, in his slighter works on the history of capitalism, was guilty of 
similar faults. Both authors provoked great indignation by over-estimating 
British influence on the development of capitalism in Russia, though in 
other contexts Soviet writers painstakingly exaggerate the exploitation of 
Russian resources and Russian labour by foreign capital. The economists 
are helping to ‘explode the myth of Russian backwardness’ which, it is 
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suggested, is put about by capitalist-imperialists to undermine the Soviet 
people’s faith in itself. Apparently irreconcilable concepts coexist quite 
comfortably in the mind of the Soviet patriot. On the one hand, he holds 
that such ‘Russian inventions’ as the steam engine, the spinning jenny or 
the internal combustion engine were manufactured in the West earlier 
than in Russia because it was to the political and economic interest of the 
Tsars to retard Russia’s development and to allow foreign capitalists to 
exploit her resources. In other contexts he maintains that the economic 
development of nineteenth-century Russia was much more rapid, and 
much more spontaneous than bourgeois detractors pretend. So much so 
that Figurnov and Mendelson were quite wrong in seeing the crises of 
Russian capitalism as repercussions of Western crises. Russian capitalism 
was sufficiently mature and sufficiently autonomous to produce its own 
crises without foreign assistance. 

The economists are also giving much attention to the mechanics of 
‘the transition from socialism to communism.’ Stalin expects the Soviet 
Union to cross the borderline any time after 1960. He has, of course, done 
more than anyone to make this possible by his discovery that the state 
will not wither away even under communism as long as the capitalist 
encirclement exists. It still remains necessary to produce food and con- 
sumer goods in sufficient quantities to pay the toiler according to his 
needs instead of according to his work. The economists have produced a 
number of interesting glosses on this hard commandment. The needs of 
the members of a communist society will be ‘those of educated people 
who will not abuse their opportunities.’ Needs will vary from individual 
to individual, but they will approximate to norms established by the new 
‘science of consumption’ which is being developed in such establishments 
as the Institute of Nutrition. There are differences of opinion as to how 
distribution according to need will begin. Will all money payments for 
commodities and services be abolished simultaneously? Will the new 
system be inaugurated with the free distribution of a particular com- 
modity such as bread or the transfer of charge for transport and postal 
services or meals at communal feeding centres from the consumer to the 
state budget? Stalin provided a useful precedent in arguing that the state 
must be strengthened in preparation for its eventual withering away. 
Some economists have reached the analogous conclusion that such 
economic instruments as money and credit, which will fall into disuse 
under full communism, must first be developed to the full. Similarly, 
the diminution of differences in wages waits on the liquidation of contra- 
dictions between town and country and between intellectual and manual 
labour. For the present, it is necessary to ‘struggle against persistent 
symptoms of levelling.’ 

Problems of History in its January issue published an important article 
on ‘Current Tasks of the Institute of History’ in which the mistakes of 
Soviet historians in recent years and their future duties were clearly 
formulated. Among the more interesting mistakes is the incorrect evalua- 
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tion of ‘feudal nationalist movements in Russia (sic) in particular the 
movements of Shamil in the Caucasus and Kenesary Kasymov in Kazakh- 
stan.’ Until recently, Shamil and Kasymov were regarded as the leaders 
of national-liberation movements against the Tzarist oppressors; but 
contemporary Soviet patriotism, with its expanding nucleus of Russian 
chauvinism, sees them as enemies of Russia in the service of Britain and 
Turkey. In a number of articles published last year it was demonstrated 
that the Tzarist annexation of the Caucasus and Central had a ‘positive 
significance.’ It saved the peoples of those areas from a ‘far worse fate’ 
at the hands of Turkish or British conquerors; it brought them into 
contact with progressive Russian thought; and it enabled them to 
advance towards communism hand in hand with their ‘elder brother’, 
the Russian people. 

Problems of History now enquires whether this ‘theory of the lesser evil’ 
has not been too widely applied. Is it not rather the case that ‘for certain 
peoples union with Russia was the best way out? Was not union with 
Russia the only possible way out for certain peoples in their historical 
development?’ This new formula should lighten the mind and the style 
of the research worker who writes in the same issue that ‘in spite of the 
subjective aspirations of Tzarist generals, in spite of the military-bureau- 
cratic oppression established by Tzarism, the Russian armies objectively 
fulfilled their mission of liberation in the Caucasus.’ 

The historians cautioned are against errors which can be traced back 
to the influence of Russian bourgeois historiography — for instance, ‘The 
acknowledgement of the important role of economics in the historical 
process coupled with disregard for the significance of the class struggle.’ 
This is, of course, closely related to the errors of Mendelson and Figurnov. 
Themes to which Soviet historians will devote particular attention during 
the coming year include the struggle of the Soviet peoples against foreign 
invaders in all ages, the aggressive policy of Anglo-American imperialism 
directed towards the establishment of world hegemony, the reactionary 
nature of contemporary bourgeois historiography, the general crisis of 
capitalism, the struggle of colonial peoples against imperialism and the 
treacherous role of social democracy in the revolutionary workers’ 
movement. 

Soviet periodicals are prolific in wholesale denunciation of bourgeois 
writers and scholars as ‘learned lackeys of capitalism,’ ‘troubadors of 
imperialism,’ ‘wolves in dinner jackets.’ Can this shrill peevishness be 

engendered by the chafing of their own strait jackets ? 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


{t would be sad but of some interest to know just how far the informal reading of 
the Bible has declined in the last fifty years. Certainly any step calculated to 
overcome the faint-hearted’s inhibition at tackling the antiquated double-column 
format of the average edition is to be warmly commended. Any such undertaking 
is however, of necessity, costly in achievement and therefore not calculated to 
reach a very wide public. Taking into account the present prohibitive expense of 
book production, though, it must be said that the Privileged Presses, which is to 
say the Oxford and Cambridge University Presses and Messrs Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, have for thirty shillings produced this month a remarkable volume. THE 
READER’S BIBLE differs from previous editions specifically designed for general 
reading in that it is neither abridged nor otherwise edited, and is contained in 

one volume. It provides the complete and authentic text of the Authorized 

Version, with the original preface ‘The Translators to the Reader,’ short introduc- 

tions backed by sound modern scholarship on the text of the Bible and on separate 

groups of books, and three specially-drawn maps. Handsomely and strongly 

bound in the best tradition of the University Presses, it runs to over 1,600 pages, 

elegantly designed and printed on Bible paper. As a work of reference it cannot, 

of course, replace the more familiar editions but for ease of reading it is unrivalled. 

Its acquisition should be a moral commitment for all lending libraries. 


The ‘standard’ accounts of Justinian, the great sixth-century ruler of Byzantium, 
such as J. B. Bury’s History of the Later Roman Empire from the Death of Theodosius I 
to the death of Fustinian, Norman Baynes’s The Byzantine Empire, etc., presuppose 
sufficient leisure and scholarship on the part of the reader to absorb the many 
Greek and Latin footnotes and references with which these scholarly works are 
interspersed. In the belief that there exist many interested readers who have 
neither the requisite time nor learning the late Professor Ure adapted himself to 
the task of providing a history of the great Byzantine emperor based on contem- 
porary witnesses, clearly understandable to all who lacked the conventional 
classical equipment. A remarkable achievement, JUSTINIAN AND HIS AGE 
(Pelican, 2s.) is published posthumously this month. 


Early Middle English is a subject which, by virtue of its highly specialized presen- 
tation, has remained the study and enjoyment of the few. The gap between the 
Old English readers and Kenneth Sisam’s ‘Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose’ 
has, however, at last been successfully bridged. EARLY MIDDLE ENGLISH TEXTS 
edited by Bruce Dickins and R. M. Wilson (Bowes and Bowes. 155.) is designed not 
only to convey to the student and ‘general’ reader the merit of the literature of this 
unduly neglected period but also to supply the interests of those whose concern 
is linguistic rather than literary. With this dual purpose in mind the editors have 
been unusually governed in their choice of texts, but they have selected wisely. 
The book is excellently documented with full notes to the texts, a glossary and 
index. 
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It was a pretty conceit of the editors of the excellent ‘English Novelist Series’ 
(Arthur Barker. Each volume 6s.) to select a well-known expert on orchids to 
write on Ronald Firbank. Mr Jocelyn Brooke is, of course, a writer of talent 
besides but he himself, in his presentation of his subject, makes a deliberate use 
of orchidaceous similes, feeling the utter fitness of the association. This is con- 
sciously a presentation — as he says, the idea of a critical biography would have 
surely caused Firbank to ‘wriggle’ in his grave. There have been other essays on 
Firbank — Auden has said of him in association with Beatrix Potter, Lewis Carroll 
and Edward Lear that there have been no other writers he would rather have 
‘written like’— but this one comes at an auspicious moment, soon after the re-publi- 
cation of the five Firbank novels. ‘To break a butterfly, or even a beetle, upon a 
wheel,’ says E. M. Forster, in ABINGER HARVEST, is a delicate task. Mr Brooke, 
susceptible to the relative fragility of his own subject, has responded to the 
challenge with the utmost skill and sensitivity. 
M. G. 


OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


THE WORLD AT WAR : Edited by Geoffrey Dennis. Four volumes. The Caxton 
Publishing Company Ltd. gos. 3d. 

The first half of the first volume of this popular, illustrated operational history of the 
late war is taken up by a critical study of the events leading up to its outbreak, written 
by Jules Menken, a past contributor to this review. A most necessary and accomplished 
analysis, it paves the way excellently to the three and a half volumes which follow and 
which are, incidentally, reprinted from the operational chapters of a history of the War 
published earlier by the same house in ten volumes, under the title The War of 1939. 


OUTER MONGOLIA AND ITS INTERNATIONAL POSITION: Gerard M. Friters. 
Introduction by Owen Lattimore. Allen and Unwin. 255. 

A book important to students of the Far East, excellently documented, dealing authori- 
tatively with the economic, social and political developments in Mongolia as well as with 
the history of her relations with other modern powers. The author is Professor of Political 
Science and International Affairs at the University of the Punjab, Lahore, Pakistan. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF FRANCE: D.W.S. Lidderdale. Foreword by Edouard 
Herriot. The Hansard Society. 18s. 


A most useful, well-annotated survey of the rules and customs governing the conduct 
and organization of the Fourth French Republic. 


ASSASSINS AT LARGE : Hugo Dewar. Wingate. 12s. 6d. 


A popularly written but well-informed account of a number of political assassinations 
outside Russia instigated by the G.P.U. 
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HOMAGE TO CATALONIA : George Orwell. Secker and Warburg. 10s. 6d. 

A further volume in the publisher’s uniform edition of the late George Orwell’s works, 
First published in 1938, this is Orwell’s first-hand, brilliant, descriptive account of the 
Spanish War. 


HISTORY OF GREECE: J. B. Bury. Revised by Russell Meiggs. Macmillan. 
16s. 

The third edition (the second was published in 1913) of this great work, widely revised 
in the light of a considerable accumulation of new archeological evidence. No library of 
the classics can fairly be without it. 


MORALS AND MAN IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES : J. V. Langmead Casserley. 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


reason whatever to suppose that the pursuit of the social sciences need or can be % 
interpreted as to undermine the essential humanistic foundations of our civilization.’ 


SOPHOCLES : ceDIPUS REX : An English Version by Dudley Fitts and Robert 
Fitzgerald. Faber and Faber. gs. 6d. 

The work of two well-known American poets and scholars, this translation of Sophocles 
into modern speech bears a worthy comparison with Mr Louis MacNeice’s similar 
undertaking with the Agamemnon of Zschylus. 


A scholarly and lucid study converging on the general conclusion that ‘there is no valid 


POPE AND HIS CRITICS : W. L. MacDonald. Dent. 18s. 


Professor MacDonald is a well-known authority on Pope and in this book he has employed 
the full fund of his knowledge and experience together with a remarkable wealth of 
research material = to provide an exhaustive account of all that was written about Pope ‘ 
and his work in the eighteenth century by critics, editors, and biographers, including the 
poet himself, Warburton, Ruffhead, Johnson, and Warton. 


KEATS-SHELLEY MEMORIAL BULLETIN : ROME. NO. 111. Edited by 
Dorothy Hewlett. The Saint Catherine Press Ltd., 29 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 7s. 6d. 


A pleasantly produced volume, containing contributions by Dorothy Hewlett, whos 
excellent life of Keats was noticed in this feature, Vera Cacciatore and Middleton 
Murry. Also included are eight letters by Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, and others from 
Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke to Alexander Maine, 1864-1886, introduced by 
Edmund Blunden. 


SAMUEL BUTLER’S NOTEBOOKS : Selections edited by Geoffrey Keynes and 
Brian Hill. Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d. 

The best of Samuel Butler’s Notebooks, not wholly satisfactory selections from which had 
previously been made by Henry Festing Jones and A. T. Bartholomew — with a usefil 
introduction. 
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Just Published 
JAMES’S 
INTRODUCTION TO 
ENGLISH LAW 


By PHILIP S. JAMES, M.A. 

Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law 
Formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford 
This new book is written in a simple 
narrative style, easily appreciated by 
those who have no previous knowledge 
of English law. Legal ideas and expres- 
sions are carefully explained. 

Price 12s. 6d. 
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LOUIS PASTEUR : Rene J. Dubos. Gollancz. 18s. 


A first-rate biography of Pasteur and critical estimate of his work. The author, who 
writes with skill and with an assured mastery of his subject, is himself a distinguished 
bacteriologist. 


STEPHEN CRANE : John Berryman. American Men of Letters Series. Methuen. 
15S. 

An addition to this excellent series which has already given us lives of Hawthorne, 
Melville, Thoreau, Arlington Robinson and Fenimore Cooper. Vigorous and pene- 
trating, this life of Crane holds its own with the rest, despite the somewhat irritating 
self-consciousness of its style. 


THE BROKEN ROOT : Arturo Barea, Faber and Faber. 1535. 


A powerful, sombre novel - the story of a Spanish Republican, first an exile in England 
and later a British subject, who returns to Franco Spain after ten years, to discover what 
has happened to his family. 


KNIGHT’S GAMBIT : William Faulkner. Chatto and Windus. gs. 6d. 


Tales redolent with the atmosphere of the Southern States — unfamiliar, violent — told 
with the brilliant and shrewd observation which characterized the author’s now famous 


Soldiers’ Pay. 


* THE Desert Fox” THrouGH GERMAN EYES 


WITH ROMMEL IN THE 
DESERT 


H. W. Schmidt 
(Rommel’s South African-born Aide-de-Camp) 


How did Rommel look to the men who stood at his side in the 
desert? What did desert warfare look like from the German 
viewpoint ? This new picture of Rommel (by his aide-de-camp 
during vital phases of the Libyan campaigns) answers these 
questions and gives an intimate picture of a famous military 


commander in action. With 8 balf-tone plates, and line maps. 
12/6 met 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
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POEMS OF TO-DAY : Fourth Series. Published for the English Association b 4 
Macmillan and Company Ltd. 7s. 6d. | 


A judicious selection of over two hundred poems by the best representative modern 
poets. i 


FRANCE. LES GUIDES BLEUS-ENGLISH SERIES: 808 pages: 550 itineraries: 
6 plans: 1 map. Nagel, 7 rue de Savoie, Paris. (Price 30s.). { 


} 
7 


BELGIUM. NAGEL’S GUIDE-BOOKsS: Nagel, 5 Cornwall Mansion, Cremorne. 
Road, London, S.W.10. (Price 22s. 6d.). 4 


Two recent additions to this excellent enterprise of making available in English 
splendid series of guide-books without which no traveller to the Continent, is really fi 


equipped. 
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